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In May 1976/rheCaniegie Foundatic)ii fur 
the Advancenient of leaching issued a toni- 
nieniary on the importtint role of the states in 
the suppori and development of higher educa- 
tion. rhat coninieTUary had the Following major 
themes: 

• Migher t^dutation in the Uniied States, with 
its tripartite support based on state, fed- 
eral, and private sources of f unds, has been 
( ompiiratis'ely eneciive in both quantitaiive 
and cjiuditativc terms. 

» Some surplus facilities now exist as a result 
of the great expansion of the i960s. but the 
greater imbalance is in the deficiencies that 
remaeiK Kntirely new infVjrmation on the 
deteriorating position, on a comparative 
basis, of research universities in a number 
of staieH was presented. 

• 1 he states are» or will l)e, in a tetter position 
to remedy their deficiencies tJiaii is coni- 
rmmly supposed, although the capnf Hy ol 
the states varies greatly, 

• Several major problems lie aliead: { I ) of how 
to maintain dynamism without growth, (2) of 
how to avoid parochialism as the individual 
stares become a greater source of funds and 
policy* (3) of how to support the private 
sector while maintaining its independrnce. 



(4) of how to get accountability by higher 
education withoiit stifiing it with detailed 
regidation, and (5) of haw to balance the 
public interest against the need for institu- 
tional autonomy in academic areas of ck- 
cision-makiiig. 

rhe commentary also attempted to convey an 
appreciation of the diversity of higlier eduea- 
tion in the Uniied States in several dimensiotts. 

Entitled The Stales and High Educalum: A 
proud Pcjsi and a Vital Future, the conmientary 
may be ordered froni |oNsey-iiass Inc., 613 
Montgomery Streei, Sari Francisco, California 
94 111. 

A considerable amount of data was gathered 
for the study, but only the most immediately 
relevant materials could be included in the 
commentary itself. It is our belief, however, that 
much of the information thai could not be 
included in the comnientary will beof interest to 
many persons who wish to obtain a niore inten- 
sive and detailed appreciation of some of the 
findings reporteci in the basic d<K:umenL In 
their rnterest, we are pitased to present this 
supplement. 

CLARK KERR 
Chriirperson 

Cartiegie Council on Policy 
Studies in Higher Education 
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Statistical tables 



I igtjfv A K SeUxtcci Measuri^s Rebting to Fiscal Cajjucity of States 



State 



im p me 

rapiia, 
1974 



Gi'Ui'ral 
mt'tiue 

aipitfi, 
1 973^^ 



tax 

as 

of state 
tax 

1974^' 



Pvrc ent 

of tilX 

unutflki'ii 



Ileuith and 

iviifarc 
expendiiurc^ 

per capita 
l97.V^ 



in pj<)pui(U iofi 



I'n.MMl HnucH S5.44H 



tLivv.iii 
Idaho 

Indiona 

Kentut ky 

Miiine 
Maryliirid 

Mori ta ni 



4,21^ 
7.0 G 2 

4,200 

6.30ri 
f>,4l6 
4.751 
6.042 
4,918 
6,2:14 
5,184 
5,279 
5,500 
4,391 
:^,803 
4,590 
5.943 
5,757 
5,883 
5,422 
3,803 

4,95fi 



tfii'fit 
rate 
1973'' 



S fill 


3K1% 


4S% 


SI78 


i:L3% 


4.9% 


. 8.5% 


478 


21.3 


y5.2 


151 


5.4 


4.U 


8.9 


1,268 


41), 0 




185 


3:Lfl 


16,5 


H,7 


513 


23.H 


2.H 


95 


36.1 


25.4 


10.0 


449 




25.!) 


125 


IJ 


10,0 


8.H 


6ir> 


35.7 


7-7 


258 


27.0 


6.2 


9,8 




38. 1 


8.4 


157 


23.8 


14.8 


5.4 


m) 


14.6 


7 A 


149 


19.fi 


2/1 


10.1 


7^5 


423 


19.9 


138 


22.S 


5,G 


9.1 


460 


0,1 


lfi,() 


120 


37.1 




11.4 


4H4 


3M 


14.8 


202 


16,4 


7.3 


9.4 


909 


34.3 


12,H 


209 


2h7 


12,4 


7.4 


5S7 


37 J 


19.5 


122 




15. 


7.3 


.^>17 


32.2 


4.0 


185 


10.2 


0,3 


8.3 


384 


34.2 


10.fi 


1 1 1 


11,4 


2.3 


8.6 


4fi8 


38,3 


4.H 


lOH 


2.4 


KG 


5.7 


463 


31.9 


IKS 


133 


3.2 


0.8 


4.9 


531 


22.3 


20 = 8 


121 




5,5 


7.5 


5G5 


12.7 


15 = 8 


164 


1J.9 


4,1 


8.2 


531 


15.5 


11.7 


151 


2.5 


6.6 


10.0 


571 


42.0 


2.4 


IGfi 


26,5 


43 


7.4 


582 


56.9 


15^2 


257 




2,4 


13.3 


fill 


34.6 


2. 7 


2!5 


13.4 


3,3 


13.6 


653 


48.3 


'7.9 


172 


1 1.5 


3.2 


5.8 


529 


13.9 


7.1 


1 54 


1.8 


5J 


7.5 


31)7 


26.9 




12H 


8.:i .. 


LH 


7.2 


573 


43,2 


2.^1 


no 




7.7 


8,3 
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Figure A-L Sdectcd Measures KeUting to Fiseat Capacity of Stales (Continued) 



State 



Perso nal 
income 

per 
ca pitdj 
1974 



Nebraska 

Nevada 

New 

Hampshire 
New Jersey 
Nevv Mexico 
NVw York 
Nurih Carolina 
North Pakcns 
Ohio 

Oklahorna 

Oregon 

l^ennsylvania 

Rhode Island 

South Carolina 

South Dakota 

Tennessee 

I exas 

Utah 

Vermoftt 

Virginia 

Washington 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyomirig 



S&,278 
6,016 

4,944 
6,247 
4,137 
6,159 
4,665 
5,583 
5,518 
4,581 
5,284 
5.447 
5,343 
4,311 
4,685 
4,551 
4,952 
4,473 
4,534 
5,339 
5,710 
4,372 
5,247 
5,404 



per 
capita. 



percent 
4} J state 
dm 

1974^ 



{if tan - 
fa pmity 



Health and 

welfare 
expenditures 
per capitai 
1973^ 



Percentage chaTige 
in population 

1960^1970 1970^975 



24,9% 



7.5% 



S116 



5.1% 



4,2% 



Utiempio 
mcnt 
ra te 
1975^ 







7 Q 


160 


71.3 


21.1 


9.6 




1 <i I 

IV A 


1 7 ft 


1 1 4 
1 1 T 


21 .5 


10.8 


6.7 




1 1 ^ 




1 59 


18.2 


2A 


10,1 


Q/ f 


1 6 


1 L5 


128 


6.8 


12.9 


7,7 


756 


SOS 




338 


8.7 




10.1 


493 




14.L 


106 


ni,5 


7. 3 


9.0 


60S 


27.4 




91 


-2.3 


2.8 


5.2 


391 


2h9 


23.8 


129 


9,7 


KG 


8.4 


513 


20/7 




175 


9J 


6.0 


6.2 


530 


62.4 


8.L 


113 


18.2 


9,4 


10.2 


532 


35.9 


I. US 


166 


4.2 


0,3 


8.9 


587 




4.6 


206 


10,5 


-2.4 


14.4 


498 




1G3 


112 


8.7 


8.8 


10.9 


504 




OJ 


97 


-24 


2.5 


4.9 


422 


IIJ 


19.2 


13? 


10.0 


6.7 


8.4 


414 




2.U-0 


114 


16.9 


9.3 


€.0 


595 


30.3 


12,G 


108 


18.9 


13,9 


7.4 


742 


33 .S 


- 18. S 


176 


14.1 


5,9 


10.0 


47!) 


3^.1 


17.0 


ill 


17.2 


6,0 


6*8 


653 




3.9 


162 


19,5 


4,0 


9.2 


595 


IS. 5 


13.5 


118 


-6,2 


3,4 


7.4 


eis 


47,4 


- 1 5. L 


173 


ii.8 


4.3 


7,0 


694 




19JI 


136 


0-7 


12J 


4.4 



^Includ^s general revenue received by slates from all lources, including federal, state, and local sourCCi. 
^Includes revenue from personal iiiA carpeme incornc 

^Unutiliu'd tax capacity wva^ (ieuyrrtilie^l by (1) compiiting an average rate for each type of tax, in most cases as a 
perccniag? of personal inc^rn^* (2) det^rniiriing tlie potential revenue from the tax if the state taxed at the average tate, 
(3) subtracting the state*5 revenue f ram ihe potenstiil revenue in order to determine the unutilized potential amount (the rv .ult 
would be negative for those states U^^ing mt more ihm the iiational average rate), and (4) making some final adjuitments to 
aiiow for the ha that taxpayers pay ing high iocs of a pa^fikulaf type would have their capacity to pay other taxes impaired-in 
other woni^, deriving a measure of liet ovieT-Qs- underuULi^ation^ 

^fnc;|ud«-*s state and local expendittires fei fiealth attd welfare. 

^Prelims nary.. 

Sources : For a number of th<' i«ri*s» V.S. B^urcaii of Ihe Census, Statisticai AbMtract of the United States, 1974 (Washington, 
D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Orfiee, aS74j md S^citMcal Ahitract of the United Btatet, 1975 (Washington, U.S. 
tiovemmcnt Printing Office, I9?5); for 1974 stiie pcfionaj income, Survey of Current Bumess, August 1975, p. lU for 
percentage of unutilized taK cupaeity, E. Quindry and M. G. Currcnce, State and Local Revenue FotmM J 974 (Atlanta^ 
Southern Regional Education Boar^J, 1976); and for 1975 unemployment rates, preliminary data provided by tJie U.S. Bureau 
of l^abor St^tistic^* 
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Figure Changes in Public and Private Sharei of Total Economic Costs of Higher Education, JiicjucLiiif 
Estimated Forfonc Earninp of Students. 192940 to 1973^74 (in Constant 1957 Dollars) 



S Billions 



Percent 



Percent 



50 



40 



30 



20 



10 



Tst&i economic costs 
(including forgone earninp) 



$45.36 



n 



$1,86 



-80 



Totaf privam costs as a 
pBrsentMgs of toraJ costs 
(including forgoni earnings) 



•100 



82% 



-eo 



■40 



^20 



73% 



^80 



TotBl public tests mfm 
percentBgeoi tatmf emts 
(incjuding fargone iirriFngil 



^60 



^40 



1894 



27% 



1929-30 



1973^74 



1929^30 



1973^74 192M0 



Sourcfi^ Eitimates developed from LJ,S. National Center for Education Statiitici and U.S. Bureau of Libpr St At iitlci data, 
For method of estimating forgone earningii see Carnegie Commissign on Higher Edumxioni ffigher EdiLcaii&m no-jPay^f Who 
Btnefitsf Who Should Fay? (New Vorkj McOraw^lill, 1973), pp, 
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Figure A-3, Estiniate of Needs for Additional Public Two^Year College Campuses by 1980 for Metropolitan 
Areas with Populations of 500,000 or More 



Average 

Popula- Percentage Estimated FTE Total 

tion change in need for enrollment enrollment Estimated 

I974(m population Number of ^ new Additional per as percent need for 
thou- 1960= J 9 70- campuses campuses campuses campus ofpopuia-^ new 
Area sands) 1970 1974 1968 19680 1968^1974 1974 tion 1974^ campuses 



Alabama 

Birmiiighani 785 2.7 2.3 2 1 

Arii?ona 

Phoenix 1,172 45.9 20,9 4 U2 

California 
Anaheim- 
Santa Ana- 
Garden 

Grove 1,661 iOl.8 16.9 5 2-3 

Los Angcle$= 

Long Byach 6,926 16.6 -1.6 18 24 

Rivcrsidc-San 
Bernardino* 

Ontario 1,214 40.9 6,4 8 2-3 

Saemmento 883 28.4 9.8 3 1-2 

San Diego L518 31.5 11.8 5 1-2 

San Francisco- 

Oakland 3,136 1 7.3 0,9 1 1 2-4 

San Jose i:i82 65.9 10,9 5 2=3 

Colorado 
Denver- 
Boulder 1,391 32.5 12.2 2 1-2 
Connecticut 
Hart ford-New 
Britain- 
Bristol 
Delaware 
Wilmington, 
DeL, 

NJ.,Md. 
District of 
Columbia 
- - VV^ashington, 

Md„ Va. 3,015 39,0 3.6 5 3-5 

Florida 
Fort 
Lauderdale- 
Hollywood 

Miami 1,416 35.6 11.7 2 2-3 



785 


2.7 


2.3 


1,172 


45.9 


20,9 


L661 


iOL8 


16.9 


6,926 


16.6 


-1,6 


1,214 


40.9 


6,4 


883 


28.4 


9.8 


1,.518 


31.5 


11.8 


3,136 


17.3 


0,9 


ITI 82 


65.9 


10,9 


1,391 


32.5 


12.2 


l,0f>9 


22.6 


2.3 


513 


20,2 


2,8 


3,015 


39,0 


3.6 


807 


85.6 


30.1 


1,416 


35.6 


11.7 


679 


31.0 


27.7 


1,333 


33.5 


22,5 


1,766 


36.5 


1L3 


691 


26.2 


9,6 


6,971 


13.6 


-0.1 
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Orlando 

Tampa-St, 

Petersburg 1,333 33.5 22,5 2 1-2 

Georgia 

Atlanta 1,766 36.5 1L3 3 1-2 

Hawaii 

Honolulu 691 26.2 9,6 3 0 

Illinois 

Chicago 6,971 13.6 -0.1 19 3-4 



0 


3,100 


3.8 


0 


1 


4.600 


6.7 


1 


I 


7,800 


8.5 


2 


2 


8,200 


7.4 




I 


3,300 


5,7 


0 


1 


6,500 


9.0 


1 


0 


5.600 


8.3 


1 


4 


5,200 


7.9 


0 


0 


6,900 


9.8 


2 


2 


2,500 


5.0 


0 


3 


1,500 


6,2 


0 


1 


1,000 


5,2 


0 


I 


4.900 


6.1 


1 








(Virginia) 


0 


7.900 


1.8 


1 


1 


7,100 


4.2 


1 (under 








constfuc- 








tion) 


0 


3,000 


4,0 


0 


I 


4.200 


3.5 


0 


2 


2,700 


3.5 


0 


I 


2,500 


5,7 


0 


I 


3,700 


4.2 


0 
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Figure A-3, EsiimaU' o( Needs fur Additional Pubiic Two-Year College Cuminises by 1980 for Metropolitan 
Ar^as with Populations of 500,000 or More (Continued j 



Average 

Popula- PtTcentage Estimated FTE Total 

thn change in need for enroilm&nt enroilment Estimated 

J 9 74 (in population Number of new Additional per as percent need for 
thau^ i960' 1970- campuses campuses campuses campus of papula- new 
Area sands) 1970 1974 1968 1968^ J968'I974 1974 tionl974^ campuses 



Indiiina 



Gary- 



Hammond- 




















Hast Chicagu 


644 


2J 


L7 


0 


0 


n.a. 


2.8 


0 


Indiiuuipoiis 


1,144 


17.6 






1-2 


I 


lua. 


2.5 


0 


Kentucky 




















l^ouisville* 




















Ky-Ind, 


892 


15.0 




9 


1^2 


0 


1,400 


2.4 


0 


I.oinsiaiUi 




















Nesv OrkiiuH 


1.090 


15.3 


4,2 


1 




1 


2,400 


4.0 


0 


Maryluncl 




















Baltimore 


2 J 40 


14.8 


3.3 


5 


1-2 


2 


2J00 


4,6 


0 



Massachu.setts 



Boston -Lovvcjl- 
IlaverlulL 



Mass.-N,il. 


3.9 IS 


7,8 


I.B 
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5 


0 
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14.9 


2 2 


9 


1 


3 


2,400 


3,3 


0 


St. Louis. 




















Mo, III. 
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-1.6 
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3 
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3.9 


0 
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18.6 
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4.1 
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0 
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New 
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20,2 
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Figufc A*3. Estimate of Needs for Additional Public Two-Year College Campuses by 1980 for Metropoiitan 
Areas with Populatloiis of 500,000 or More (Comliiiucd) 



PopulQ' Percentage 
tion change in 

1974 (in popuiation 
thou' I960- 1970- 
sands) J 9 70 1974 



Average 

Estimated FTM Total 

need for enrollment enroilment Estimated 

Number of new Additional per as percent need for 
campuses campuses campuses campus of popuk' new 
2968 1968^ 1968-1974 1974 tiQnI974b campuses 



New York 
(Continued) 
Rochester 
Syracuse 
North Carolina 
Charlotte- 
Gastonia 
Greensboro^ 
Winston- 
Salem-High 
Point 
Ohio 
Akron 
Cincinnati^ 
Ohio- 
Ky.-Ind. 
Cleveland 
Columbus 
Dayton 
Toledo, 

Ohio Mich. 
Voungstown- 
Warren 
Oklahoma 
Oklahoma City 
Tulsa 
Oregon 
Portland* 
Oreg.-Wash. 
Pennsylvania 
Allentown- 
Bethlehem- 
tlastont Pa,- 

Northeast Pa. 

Philadelphia, 
Pa.-NJ. 

Pittsburgh 
Rhode Island 

Providence- 
Warwick- 
Pawtucket 
South Carolina 

Greenville- 
Spartanburg 
Tennessee 

Memphis, 
Tenn.- 
Ark»-Miss, 

Nashvine* 
Davidson 
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12.9 


1.5 
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1 


0 
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7,3 


0 


589 


25.7 


5.6 


2 


n,a.c 


0 


4,200 


4.5 


1 
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16.4 


4,9 


4 


0 


0 


1,200 


4.1 


0 


671 


12.2 


-1,2 


0 


1-2 
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6.0 
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1,376 


9,2 


-0.7 


2 


1=2 
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4.U 


U 
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SA 


-3,9 


5 


1-2 


-1 
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3.3 


0 
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20,3 
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0 


1 


2 
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6.5 


0 
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17.3 


-0.9 


1 


I 


0 
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5.4 


u 


781 


9,8 


2,4 


1 


12 


1 
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4.7 


0 


543 


5,5 


1.1 


1 


1 


0 


1,000 


2.8 


0 
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23.5 


9,6 


2 


1 


2 


1,600 


7.4 


0 


576 


15,6 


4.9 


0 
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n.a. 
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2.S 


0 
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-0.2 


7.2 
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3.7 


0 
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3.7 


3 


0 ' 


0 
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3.2 


0 
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0.2 


1,8 


4 


n,a.c 


0 
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3.7 


0 
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1 1.1 


-0,3 


8 


2^3 


1 


3.100 


3.9 


0 


2t334 


^0,2 


-2.8 
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1 
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1.800 


3.5 


0 


854 


10,7 


-0.1 


1 


1-2 


0 


4J00 


6,8 


0 


522 


14,5 


10.3 
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i 


2,000 


5.7 


0 


853 


14.7 


2.3 


I 


1-2 


1 


2.200 


4.0 


0 


745 


17.1 


6.5 


0 
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- 2 


1,000 


5,4 
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Figure A 3. Estimate of Niedi for AddUional Public Two Year CoUegc Campuses by 1980 for Metropolitan 
Areas with Populations of 500,000 or More (Continiied) 
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campuses 


campuses 
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carnpus 


i}f pOpulo.- 
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sands ) 


1970 1974 


1968 


1968^ 


imS-1974 


W74 


twn i^y4- 


campuses 


Texas 


















Dallas- 


















Fort Worth 


2,499 


36.8 5.1 


3 


I 


4 


3,i00 


4,5 


0 


Houston 


2,223 


39J 1L2 


4 




2 , 


2300 


3* / 


ft 

u 




980 


20.6 10 J 


1 


I 


1 


8,2^00 


5'. 2 


1 


Utah 


















Salt f^ake City- 




















766 


22.4 8.5 


0 


1 


1 


1,900 


4.8 


0 


Virginia 




































Virginia 


















Beach" 


















Portsmouth* 


















Va.-N.C. 


766 


16.5 4.6 


I 


1-2 


0 


4J00 


3.7 


0 


Richmond 


570 


18.6 5.0 


1 


1-2 


1 


2*100 


5.5 


0 


Wash ington 


















Scattle-Everctt 


1,396 


28,7 -2.0 


6 


\2 


3 


3,400 


6.7 


0 


Wisconsin 


















Milwaukee 


1,415 


9.8 0,8 


I 


1^2 


1 


' 9,400 


4.6 


1 



^Estimaud by CarneKie Commhsion on Higher Education* Students and New Fkccs (New York: McGraw4ijIU 1971), 
lable IL 

^Includes f nrotlment in ail Inititutions of higher education. 

^Estimate for 196S not available, because population was less than 500,000 In 1968 or because area was not defined as a 
leparate standard metropQliian area In 1968. 

%he Hammond campus of Purdue University was predomtontly a two-year campus in 1968. It ii now classified as a 
four-year campus but eontinues to have substantial enroUment In two-year programs. We have therefore not fegarded its present 
four^year Status as a reason for indit:ating that the area lost a two-year campus between I96i and 1974. The same comments 
apply to the IndlanapoUs campus of Indiana University-Purdue University. 

^There is a need for a iwo^year campus in the city of Omaha. The existing two-year campuses are In the Iowa portion of the 
metropolitan area. 

Source: Adapted from U.S. Bureau of the Census and UJ. National Center for Education Statistics data. 
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FigM,re Federai Fandj for Research and Devcelopimcut, FUcaf Year I974i Pepceni o*f IFunidii Eeceivted ift 
State Going to t?rmtc Inst^luf ions 



Oanniciicut 82.0* 
Niw York 7SJ 

Nevi/ Hampshire 6B.7' 
Peinnsylvaniig S4,6 



Maryland 65.3 
\ Rhode Island SSJ 
lilinoii 67.4 
New Jersey SM 




3 tinnessee i1,0 

Lo^uisiana 48.4 
North CirQiina 4@.2 
Ohio 43.8 
Florida 43.7 



Gaorgia 3S.3 
exai 24,4 



Indiana 1 1 .5 
Nebryske 10.' 
Colorado 9.5 
Wisconsin 7.0 
Alabami 6,4 
Maine 4,6 
3 Utah 3.3 
13 Orsfon 3.0 

Souih o^kota 1 ,4 
1 Misiissippi 1 .3 
South Carolina 1 ,2 



] 
i 
] 



Oklahome 1.1 
Arkansai 0.8 
Minnesota 0,6 
Ariiona 0,5 
■Kianfycky 0.4 
Michigan 0.4 
Virginia 0,4 
New MeKicD 0.2 



lovwj 0,1 

^ t — 
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St IS tel. with zmo percent of federal 
re.stfaxch md^ dfevelopmejrit funds going to 
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1 d n 1 1 u Was ii im % I on 

Kansas VVeit Virgima 

Mo Ei tana 

W)/oming has no pfivaie institulipns, 

SoufC?: National §C?Vntli' F.c?Ufitiation', **Dc^ 
taited Staii^tical Talblle, AppcnrfllK federal 
Support 'io UmvcrsHii-S\ Caiili^ges, and Sv-^t^cti^d 
Nonprofit imtitutiisns, Fi'scai jVar J 974 
(Waslsin^ton* D.Cj D'S* Govcinmcrnt iPriinirig 
Office, n.d.), Tabks B^21 md 
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Figtiirc A-S. Federal Funds fbif Research and Development, Fiical Year 1974, to all Institutions, Compared with 
F©pulat»on Ra/nk of States 



Celifomia (0! 



ZD 



New York {0) 



fi/laSiBChusitti (+7) 



□ 



Texas (0) 
Penr/iylvania (-2) 
I jlmois (-i) 



Washingian '{+14} 
fWlichigan <-2) 
' Norfh Carofina (+2) 
Ohio l-S) 
Wisconsin (+4) 
Connecticut (+11 
fVliisoMri (+0 
Frorida M) 
Ooia?ado (+12) 
Mir^nesota (+2) 
fndiana (-7) 
Tennessee (-2) 
Utih (+16) 
New JeTiey (-12) 
Georgia (-8) 



Virginfia (-10) 
Oftgon (+7) 
iQwa (0) 
Alabama (-6) 
Louisiana (-7) 
iSlavw! Manmo {+©) 
AfizomB (+3) 

^avyaii (+10) 
Bhcdto H\md (+75 



Kentu^ckw (-10) 



3 
Q. 
1 
1 
3 
'] 
1 
] 
1 
! 



Alaska (+1S) 
IVlissisfippi (-7) 
South Carojirta (-1 1 ) 
New Hampshim (+3) 
NebPika (-4) 

Ar'xanm^ i-B) 
West Vrrglnia (-B) 
Montana (0) " ^ 
Dfiawvire (+2) 

Wycming (+4) 
North Dako ta (-1 1 
Nevada (0) 

South Dakota (-4) 
Idaho C-7) 
fVlaine (-12) 

i I 



40 

lllons of dallari 



BO 



40 



120 



ISO 

MHMons of doliari 



200 



NiUi;^ Fiiguft's in paren theses 
denote diffitrence b^twettn ptipul^, 
tiQU rank of the hlMt anc^^rit^hk In 
TV ije ip t of f de i al fii lid s Tot re a rc h 
and dcveio:pmi.^ni in aU i^istitu lions, A 
mlniis figure ividk-ates that the ,^tate 
is lower in WkB fundi remved thani 
in its. population rank. 

^0iur€usr Siatt's ranktfd In pupurii^ 
tion from U,S. Bureau of the Gcmus, 
**K$timates of the Popuhuion of the 
States,.. Jiily U 1973,'- Cumnit 
Papula I ion Re ports ^ S?rrics P-25, 
Mo, 5 IS (W?5sHngion, IXCt VM. 
Govemmunt Hrijiting Office, U^74), 
Table I. Data on federai funds from 
N a t i u n a; 1 S c= i e n ee Koun da lio n , 
"Deiaiied Stalistii.ai Table, Appen- 
dix B,'* Federal Support to Lhtwi^rsi^ 
ties, Cf}lU'ff6% and Seiecied NQuprofU 
Institutions, Fiscut Vmr 1974 ^VVash* 
ingt^n, U,S. Gove™ nierit Print- 

ing Office* n.d.), tablies W\ md 
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Figure A^6. Rank on Quallly of Faculty in Graduate Figure "Diitinguished'' Graduate DepaFtments, 
Departments Compared with Popuiation 1969: Percent of Ranked Programs in 

Rankt Public Institutions, 1969 State in Private Sector 



Honh Carofina (+3j 



California iO) 



i 



Michigan 



Indiana 1+8) 
Wisconiin (+12) 



Illinois (0) 
Minnesota (+13) 



WfliHilngtQn (+14) 



PtnniyJvaniia 1-71 



Oregon (+19) 



Ohio 1-7) 
^ C^loridQ (+14) 
3 Plorida M) 
3 Kansia (+1i) 
3 Virginia (-1) 
D New York (-16) 
1 Ariiona (+13) 
] Mar V land (-1) 
] Missaehysitti (^9) 
New Jenty (^10) 
Utah (+17) 
Delawarg 1+23) 

Giorgia (--TGI 
^ 



Notiti Numbers in parentheses 
denoEe pQpulaiiQn r«Mik b& com-* 
pared With mnk in number ol 
"distiinguished*' graduate depart- 
ments in publk institutions in the 
stiite, A mmus Hpire indicates 
state is iQwer in rank on graduate 
departmenii than on population. 

The 25 states not iriciuded 
had no graduate department rated 
over 3.0* For additicnaj informa- 
tion, refer m Figure A^lB* 

Source: D. Roose md C.J. 
Andersen, A Rating of Graduate 
Programs (Washingtoni D.G*' 
Arfiierican Coundl on Education^ 



0 16 20 30 40 SO 60 70 80 90 100 

NumlNif of departments ranked over 3>0 by quaiity of 
f raduatf faculty 



Connecticut 



Mifiouri 



100 

1.00 



Rhode liland 



100 

Tenne^ie | 100 



^a^achysitts 



Niw York 



i7 

'97 



Miryland 



m 
i2 



lllinoii 



83 



Penniylvanis 



□ 



3 « 



omosa 



Oiorgia BO 
North Caroiina 60 



Canfornia 36 



Texas 1 S 



] 



Indima 5 
I I ' 



0 10 20 30 40 50 60 70 BO 90 100 

Percf nt of dipartment^ ranked 3,0 and above that art in 
pri^^tt lector 

States with ranked programs but with none of them 
in private sector: 



Arizona Iowa 

Colorado Kanias 

Delaware Michigmi 

Florida Minnesota 



Oregon 
Utah 

Wasliington 
Wisconsin 



Note; For additional informftimn, refer to Figure A-13, 
Source: K. D, Hooie and C J* Ap^dersen, A Rating of 

Graduate Programs (Washingioii, D*C.r American Council on 

Education, 1970). 
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Flfure A-8, Rank on Qufality ot' Faculiy in Graduale Departmehts Compared with Population Ranki All 
fiistitutions, if 69 



Callfornii (0) 



Nivw York^O) 



lllinoii (+2) 



Mai^sachuietts (+6) 



Michigan (+2) 



Pennsylvania (-3} 



Indiana f+4) 
Con ne ell cut WB) 
New Jancty (^1 ) 
Wisconsin (+8) 
Texas i-y) 
North Carolina (0) 
MifylaP^ci 



Minnesota (+€) 
VVashtngton (+7) 
Oh\Q 1-10) 
Rhode tilanti 



J Iowa (+7) 
1 MisSQUfi (-4) 



Oregon (+12) 
Colorado (+7) 

"3 Kansas (+9) 
J Virqinii 
3 Arizona (+7)^ 
Georgia (-^11) 
Tennessee (-8) 
Utah (+11) 
Ditswart (+1 7) 



10 



SO 



Note: Numbers b pptrcnthes^i denote difference between 
population, rank and rank in number of **distin^ished'' 
gmduate departmenti in all ic?stitulioni in the state. A minus 
figure indicates a state is lower in rank on ^aduat^ 
departments than^ in its population rank.. 

The 21 states not included in the figure had no graduate 
department ranked over 3.0 by quality of faculty. For 
additional mformatlon, refer lo Fi^re A*ii. 

source > K. D. Roose and C. J. Andersenp A ftating of 
Grdduste Pfograms (Washington, D.Cj Americaii Council on 
Education, 1970). 
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Figure Higher Education in Its ToUility 



Current-funds educQtional 
and ^emral expenditures, 

1973^74 
(m thousands of doUars) 

Public Private 





31 


21 


127,200 


17»000 


$ 254,000 


$ 43,900 


Alaska 


7 


2 


13,000 


1,100 


45,200 


3,200 


Arizona 


15 


5 


147.100 


5.100 


299,300 


7,800 


Arkansas 


14 


13 


47,000 


9.7O0 


107,000 


17,500 


California 


130 


117 


1.377,700 


152,500 


2,203.100 


544,900 


Colorado 


26 


12 


123,100 


13,400 


271,200 


46,100 


Connccticui 


27 


24 


91,100 


53,800 


138,500 


218,600 


Delaware 


5 


4 


25,000 


4,100 


60,500 


5.000 


Disirici of Cofumbia 


3 


14 


14,400 


67,000 


39,900 


253,600 


Florida 


37 


34 


259,000 


49,100 


515,000 


145,400 


Georgia 
Hawaii 


33 


33 


127.300 


28,300 


308,600 


102,600 


9 


4 


40,400 


3,500 


96,600 


7,000 


Idaho 


6 


3 


28,500 


7,200 


56,500 


9,600 


Illinois 


60 


85 


397,500 


135,700 


762,400 


435,300 


Indiana 




40 


150,000 


62,700 


385,700 


126,900 


Iowa 


25 


38 


76,400 


37,400 


285.100 


79,300 


Kransas 


2B 


26 


100,900 


12,300 


204.800 


27,600 




21 


26 


94,300 


19,000 


254,200 


39,500 


t if iii litaiia 


19 


1 1 


1 19,700 


20,900 


201,900 


66,600 


Maine 


10 


15 


27,700 


8,900 


63,900 


27,500 


Miifvf;! flf i 


30 


22 


153,400 


33,200 


283,500 


143,000 


N la ^'iat ' h u si. its 


35 


87 


151,000 


199,800 


228,300 


745,200 


»« 1 1 v.- 1 1 1 


47 


48 


397,000 


55,600 


833,700 


119,400 


\ f 1 f1 f1{*sf\ f -1 


31 


33 


132,900 


33,300 


347,200 


81,200 


i\ 1 i^sisstppi 


27 


18 


77,500 


9,400 


166,500 


17.500 


\n<6f'it'i ri 


27 


51 


142,400 


58,300 


295.400 


189,500 


^lontUi'ia 


9 


3 


25,200 


2,800 


56,600 


4,600 




15 


14 


54,000 


13,300 


130,100 


36,800 


iVcvuda 




1 


24,600 


200 


40,100 


100 


^c'w.' I t-i f'nt'i*iii irt' 


1 0 


14 


19,700 


-14,700 


52,600 


58,700 




30 


33 


206J00 


67,400 


368,400 


177,000 


Xcw ^Mexico 


14 


3 


46,30b 


4,400 


122,600 


6,100 


New York 


84 


199 


575,000 


379,500 


1,270,700 


1,496,100 


Xcifih Carolina 


72 


43 


173,400 


49,800 


4^3,800 


226,700 


North Dakota 


1 1 


4 


26,800 


1,700 


59,500 


3,300 


Ohio 


Gl 


69 


308,700 


99,700 


604,000 


271,500 


Okiahotna 


28 


14 


111,700 


2U1O0 


167,800 


33,400 


Oregon 


22 


20 


127,100 


14,500 


202,800 


35,100 


Pennsylvania 


67 


114 


268,300 


178,500 


679,400 


537,900 


Rhode Island 


3 


10 


3hOOO 


28,400 


66,800 


66,700 


South CaroUna 


30 


23 


91,300 


23,100 


185,200 


44,400 


South Dakota 


7 


9 


20jO0 


6,200 


52,700 


13,400 


Tennessee 


23 


44 


124,100 


39,800 


246,500 


132,500 


Texas 


88 


55 


469,100 


79,700 


884,900 


220,300 


Utah 


9 


4 


54,400 


29,900 


145,900 


45,200 


V^errnont 


6 


16 


16,600 ^ 


11,700 - 


47,500 


31,000 


Virginia 


39 


34 


186,100 


28,900 


323,100 


77,900 


Wa.^hington 


32 


12 


185JO0 


24,200 


387,900 


45,500 
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Figure Higher l^tlucation In iisTouliiy (Contitiiuc<l) 



Curreni^fimds educational 
Number of and general e^Qpenditures, 

insUtutwns, iCnrQllmmt (head- 1973^ 74 

fall 1974 coiiHtj.faii J 9 74 (in thQumnds of dq l larj) 





Public 


Privale 


PuMic 


private 


Public 


Private 


West Virginia 


16 


12 


fi 1,100 


10,200 


91 JOO 


19,700 


Wisconsin 


43 


29 


19 7,500 


29JO0 


515,300 


93,200 


Wyoming 


8 


0 


1&,100 


0 


44,200 




Service schools (federal) 


8 








245,800 




Total United States 


1,460 


1,565 


7.89^,200 


2*247JO0 


$16,123,900 


S?, 180,800 



iqurtest For number of histitutions, data adapted frum tJ.S, Natkmal Center for Education Statistits; for enrol! ment, 
*'Opfning Full Enrollment, 1974," Chronicle of Higher ^liumtion, December 16, 1974, p. and for expenditures, VS. 
National Center for Education Statiitics, FinanQial Staiistics of HiiMutions of Higher Education, Current Funds Hwnuas and 
Kxp^nditurt'%, 1973-71 (VVashingtOR, D.C), prepublicauon tables* 



Figurr A- 10. Unclergraduate Dcgree^Credit Enrollment of IPersons Aged 18 to 24 as a Percentage of Their Age 
Group, 1970, by Stale 
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Note.' Studenti attendinji college in states other than their itate (>f residence arc classined as living in the stale in %vhich they 
are attendmi college. 

Source^ Compute^ frcm 1970 censUidata. 
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Figure A-1 L Distribution of FulNTime-Equivalent RiiroHment in Public Institutions of Higher Education In 
Each State, by Type of Institution, with Stales Ranked by Percentage of Public Full-Time- 
Equivalent Enrollmeni In Universities, 1974. 
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Figure A.i 1. Distribution of FulKriroe^Kquivalcnt Enrollment in Public SnsiittitioiislDf Higher Education in 
Each State, by Type of rnstitution, with States Ranked by PereeiiUge of Public Ful^Timc- 
Equivalent Enrolinient m Universities, 1974 (Continued) 
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Soun^: Adapted frr>m VS-- National C^nt^r for Education Statistics data. 
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Figure A VL Federal DbligatioPrtft lo Unhcrsitics ami Colkgcs, Fiscal Year 1974, for Reiearch and Development, 
in Thousands of Doiliari 



Staie 


Pub Irk 


Percent 


Private 


Percent 


Total to all 
institutions 


-=~— 
Alabama 


S 22.207 


93.6 


$ IMl 


6.4 


$ 23,728 


Alaska 


8.947 


100.0 


0 


0.0 


8,947 


Arizona 




99,5 


^ 82 


0,5 


15,691 


Arkansas 


4,S82 


99.2 


40 


0.8 


4J22 


California 




68,8 


100J22 


31.2 


323,125 


Colorado 




90.5 


3,908 


9.5 


41,336 


Connecticut 


S.49 7 


IS.O 


38,589 


82.0 


47,086 


Delaware 


3.837 


LOO.O 


0 


0.0 


3,837 


Florida 




56.3 


19,541 


43.7 


44,726 


Georgia 


17 Mt 


63.7 


9,994 


36.3 


27,556 


Hawaii 


L 5,66 a 


LOCO 


0 


0.0 


15,668 


klulio 


, 2a€4 


LOCO 


0 


0.0 


O 1 £A 


Illinois 




42.6 


55,327 


5 7.4 


96,389 


Indiana 




88. 5 


4,204 


11.5 


36,577 


Iowa 




99,9 


30 


0.1 


24,496 


Kansas 




lOO.O 


0 


0.0 


13,939 


Kentucky 


L 0,63 7 


99.6 


45 


0.4 


10,682 


Louisiana 


9.75^ 


51 .6 


9 J68 


48.4 


18,927 


Maine 


1 jC7 


95,4 


92 


4.6 


1 ,999 


Maryland 




36>7 


39,642 


63.3 


62,594 


Massachusetts 


10,08 » 


6>1 


154,668 


93.9 


1 64,751 


Michigan 




99,6 


261 


C4 


61,847 


Minnesota 


36.56 ft 


99,4 


211 


0.6 


36,779 


Mississippi 




98.7 


115 


1.3 


8,938 


Missouri 


12,821 


27.4 


33,928 


72.6 


46,749 


Montana 


4,124 


LOO.O 


0 


0.0 


4,124 


Nebraska 


6,749* 


89,8 


763 


10.2 


7,512 


Nevada 


2,36 5* 


LOCO 


0 


0.0 


2,365 


New Hampshire 


2,723' 


34.3 


5,215 


65.7 


7,938 


New Jefsey 


14,29 0» 


48.7 


15,052 


51,3 


29,342 


New Mexico 


i7,129» 


99.8 


28 


0.2 


17,157 


New York 


53.00 r 


2L7 


183,708 


78,3 


234,715 


North Carolina 




53.8 


26,967 


46.2 


58,354 


North Dakota 


3,064 


LOCO 


0 


0,0 


3,064 


Ohio 


32,29 f 


56.5 


25,116 


43.8 


57,415 


Oklahoma 


9.20 & 


98,9 


104 


i.i 


9,309 


Oregon 


24,67 S 


97.0 


759 


3.0 


25,435 


Pennsylvania 


36,90 r 


35>5 


67,009 


54.5 


103,916 


Rhode Island 


5,2!) 2 


41.3 


7,527 


58,7 


12,819 


South Carolina 


8,14S 


98,8 


98 


1.2 


8,246 


South Dakoia 




98,6 


32 


1.4 


2,231 


Tennessee 








51-0 


29,861 


Texas 




7S,6 


25,870 


24.4 


106,259 


Utah 


28,80 G 


96.7 


971 


3.3 


29J77 


Vermont 


6.147 


LOCO 


0 


0,0 


6,147 


Virginia 


26.30 J 


99,6 


115 


0.4 


26,418 


Washington 


62,034 


LOCO 


25 


0.0 


62,059 


VVest Virginia 


4,312 


LOCO 


0 


0,0 


4,312 


Wisconsin 


52,992 


93,0 


4,018 


7.0 


57,010 


Wyoming 


3,57 S 


too.o 






3,578 


Total United States 


Si.2i1,50^ 




$873,781 




$2,085,286 



Sources; Adapted from National Science f ouRdalleti^ ''Detailed Statistical Tabic, Appndijc B," Federal Support t€ 
(Jniversiiies* CoUa^es. and $^U<tsd hlonprnfi Imtimiom Fiscal Ymr 2974 (Waihiniton, D,C,i U.S. Government Printiri| 
Office, n.£L), TabN S-21 and B-22.Dala iktmi mdgde fund^ for fedmlly funded research and devdqpment centers. 
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Figure 3. Rankings of Gritduatc DepartmeniN, 1969 
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25 
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Total 802 



StiurucM K, I3i Rouse vind J, Andersen, A Ratrnff nj (Jraduate Progratm (Washiagton, l>.C-i Am«fic3ii CoUneil on 
Kducatlon, 1970). 
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Figure A^14. Changes in Percentage Pomts from 1967-6S to 1973^74 In State Expenditures^ for Higher 
Edueation as a Percentage of State Personal Income 
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Figure A-14. Changes in Percentage Points from 1967 68 to 1973^74 in State Expenditures^ for Higher 
Education as a Percentage of State Personal Income (Continued) 
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^Includes revenue from state and local iources md state appropriations for undcnraduite schokrship programi, 
Sources^ Revenue from state and local sourecs from U.S. National Center for Education Statistics, prepublication tablesi 
state personal income from Sufvsy of Current Business, August 1975; data foi 196748 from Carnegie Commission on Higher 
Education, Thw Capttoland ihe Campus.' Stats Responsibility for Postsecondary Education (New Vorkt McOraw^HiJl, 1971). 
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Figure A^15, Percentage Changes in Expenditures per FTK Sludent from State and I^cal Sources in Public 
Institutions of Higher Etiucution 1967-68 to 1973-74 (in Constant IM7 Dollars) 
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Figure A- 15. Percentage Changes in Kxpenditures per FTE Student from State and Local Sources in Public 
Institutions of Higher Education 1967-68 to 1973-74 (in Constant 1967 Dollars) (Continued) 



^ Iowa 1.2 

North Dakota 0.4 
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Note: PDsthacealaurcate students in universities are weighted 3 to 1 and pastbatcalaureate students in four-year colleges are 
weighted if to L in ti>mparisqn with undergraduatei, in computing FTE enrollment. 

Source t Adapttd from U.S* National Center for Education Slatistici datsi. 
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Figure Change in Percentage Points in State Appropriations for Higher Education as a Percentage of 

State General Revenue, 1969-70 to 1974^75 




^*tUtimal<?tl from U.H, N,itioniil Ctrnter for Rducation Statbtics unci U.S. Bufimu of the CtTisus datai 

Source] Data provided by Lyman (flcnny and associiteSi Center for Research and Development in Higher Education, 
University of Califomia, Berkeley, except for Alaska, New Hampihire, Texas, and Wyoming* 
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Figure A4 7. Changes lit Expenditures per Full-Time-Equivalent Student from State and Local Funds, for 
Publk Research Unkcrsky Campuses and AH Other Public Institutions of Higher Education, 
36 States, 1959 60 to 1974-75 (in Constant 1967 Dollars) 



Croups of States (in 
order of relative lag 
ifi research university 
expenditures) 

All research universities 
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Group i 
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Cfruufj in 

Research universities 
Othef public instituticms 

Group IV 
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Other public institutions 

Group V 

Research universities 
Other public institutions 

Group VI 

Research universities 
Other public institutions 



Expenditures per 
weighted^ FTE 



1959 60 

Sl,053 
1,032 
1.078 

707 

1,159 

483 

1.167 

505 

1,068 

5-39 

1.100 

895 

892 
772 

855 
1.115 



1974^75 

$1,222 
L259 
1.179 
910 



1,182 
996 

1,404 

923 

1,178 

mi 

1,095 
895 

1,188 

912 

U305 
92S 



Percentage 
change 



16J% 
22.0 
9,4 
28.7 

2.0 
106,2 

20.3 
82.8 

10.3 

49.7 

-0.4 
0.0 

33.2 
18.1 

52.6 
= 16.8 



Reiative change 
for research 
universities 
(difference in 
percentage points) 



4 2,6 
= 6.7 
-19.3 



404,2 
=62.5 
=39/4 
= 0.4 
15.1 
69.4 



Note; Group I includes Kansas, Kentucky, Michigan, Tcnneisef, West Virginia, and Wisconsin; Group Ilmcludes Colorado, 
Florida Missouri Ncvt- Jersi-y, North Carolina, and Washington; Group HI inciudes Alabama, Caiifomia, Indiana, Mmnesoia, 
Ohio a^d Oregon; Group IV includes Illinnis. Louisiana, Nebraska, Oklahoma, Tc^as, and Vuginla; Group V includes Arizona, 
Arkansas, MassachuscUs, Mississippi, Prnnsylvania, and Utah; and Group VI Intludes Connecticist, Georgia, Hawaii, Iowa, and 
Maryland (only five states). 

Although New York includes one public research university campus-SUNV, Buffalo^U Is omitted from this analysis, 
because the earliest vear for which SUNV. Buffalo, formerly a private institution, could provide relevant data was 1963-64. 
tkrtain other research university campuses, such as Temple University an-' the University of Pittsburgh, were not mcluded m the 
analysis for similar reasons, 

^Postbaccaiayr^-aie students in doctoraNgranting institutlonf are weighted 3 to 1 and in oiher four-year instilutions, 2 to I, 
as compared with underpaduates. 

Sourcet^ Carnegie Council Survey of Research Universities. 1976; U,S. National Center for Education Statistics data- and 
data im state appropriations provided by Lyman Glenny and associates, Center for Research and Development m Uigher 
Education, University of California, Berkeley. The Council is most grateful for the cooperation of research university campuses 
in providing the requested information. 
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Figurt" A'l8, Avtrrugc riiiuon and Required Fees in Pubik Institutions of Higher Education, by Type of 
Instkulion and State 
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Figure A- 18. Average Tuition and Required Fees in fublic Instilulions of Higher Education, by Type of 
iRjifitution and State (Continued) 
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90 



liiitiofi compiled hy wcightins average tuition in universities, cqmpreheniive univeriltiei and colkges, and 
iwo-ycar collrges by full-time equhitlent enrollment in each segment- 

Source: Carnegie Council un lum^t Education, Law or So Tuition: 77^.' Feasibility of a Natioml Policy for thv First Two 
Ye.'in of (^ollt'^e (San FranciscO^ Jos^ey-Sass, 1975). 



Figure A- 19. Tuition in Public Insiitutions as a Percentage of State and Local Expenditures per Student* by 
State, 1973-74 
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Figure A- V}-. i iuii(ni in Public Instiiuiions a!* a Pcrct^niage of Stulc and Local Kxpenciiiurcs per Siiulffii* by 
State* 197:^74 (Continued) 
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Figure Rrlaiftiii.ship Hrtwi-en RcIhiIvc Expentiilures per Fuil'Time-Kquivaieni Student from State and 

Loral Sources anil Relative J uUion and Required Fees, by Stale, I97:i=74 (Slates Ranked by 
FTE Expenditures plus 1 ultion) 



Expt»nri!tgrL»s sn lower half, 
tUitiOn in upptJf Huif 



S2,093 



Ind'ana 
S2,081j Vermont 



SI. 945 



SI 



$1,925) New Hampshire 



$1,898 



IE 



$1,843 MontanD 



$ 1 J39j Ohio 
"$ 1,745] Virginia 



S 1 .880 1 South Dakota 
81,667 I mv^j Mexico 



SI, 500 S2.500 S3,50Q 

FT£ sxpendiiures plus tuition 



Expenditures in upper half, 
tuition in upper half 



^,532j Alaska 



$2,450 1 Wisconiin 



S2,347j Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
Illinois 



S2.312 



S2,273 



52,217 



S2.20B 



Kentucky 
New Jersey 
Iowa 

S2,147j South Carolina 
Connecticut 



S2,197 



^2,01 5 j Michigar^ 
$2,008 I Maine 



Sl,gflJ Nebraska 



Sl,952j Delaware 



SI, 500 $2,500 

FTE expenditurii plui tuition 



$3,500 



Expentliturei in lower half, 
tuition in lower hslf 



51,813 J Matsachustftts 
Alabama 



SI, 759 



$1,725 I Utah 

i1^2l^ Kansai 
$1,707 j Ttnneisee 



$1,SB1 I Colorado 
Tvr662j Texas 
Arizona 



$1,588 



Sl^583 I Oregori 



SI, 579} West Virginia 



$1 ,5Q4j Louisisna 

$1,466 North Dakota 



$1,427 Hawaii 



SI, 244 Oklahoma 



$1,500 $2,500 

FTE expenditures plui tuition 



S3,500 



Expenditures in upper half, 
tuition in lower half 



$^,705 I New Ysrk^ 



S2,144 I Florida 



$2,127 ! WyofTiing 
ArkiniaS 



$2,115 



$2,1 10 I North Carolina 



$1 ,99S I Giorgii 
$1.9221 Idaho 



$1,859 



?^islOuri 



$1,856 Washington 



$1_^82§ ^| Mississippi 



^17? 7 5 I California 



J 



$1,600 $2,600 
FTE B5<pendituref plus tuition 



$3,500 



•^For pufposr!! uf thiii cjompuiation, tuition in SlJNV and CUNY was averaged on the basis of relative FTE enrol! me nt in 

Sourtes.' Avtragt' luiiiun aiul rtuiuircd hts from Figure L'(j; expenditures per full'timen'quivalcnt student from Figure 23, 
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Figure A 21. Expcndiiurcs per Weighted FuIMimc-EquKalent Student from State Funds in Public Research 
Universitks and Public Comprehensive Universities and Colleges, Compared with Selected 
Explanatory Variables, by Quintiles of Expenditures per FTE in Current Dollars 
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t^fir FTF^ 


f acidity 


fncultv 


Cost p€T 


school ou 


land-gTant 


Quint lie 


per 1 1 c> 






ratio^ 


FTE student 


cafjipus 


institutioTis 


Research university 
















campuses, iy/4-/D 












64 


64 


^ if St £|uintilc 




41fi 




14.5 


SI, 190 


Scct/fid L|uintile 




9 7gQ 


1 6,990 


16.0 


1,060 


45 


64 




1856 


9.497 


17,020 


14.6 


1,170 


73 


82 


t ourlh qumtilc 




9 215 


16,100 


1 7 J 


930 


45 


55 


\ ifth cjuintilc 


K103 


1,700 


16,190 


19.4 


8S0 


18 


45 


Comprehensive 
universities and 
















colleges, 1973-74 
















\ \T%t quint lie 


I jSS 


2,267 


14,050 


19.9 


706 


(Not 


(Not 


Second quintile 


1386 


2,038 


13,100 


20.0 


655 


relevant) 


relevant) 


Third quiritile 


1347 


1,835 


11.350 


20,4 


556 






Fourth quintile 


1J90 


1,628 


12,910 


20,4 


633 






Fifth quintile 


1,007 


1,517 


12,130 


22.9 


529 







^Posihaccalaureate siudcnu in reseufch imiversilirs are wright^^d .1 lo 1 and In comprehensive universities and colleges, 2 to 
I, M cumpared with undergradurittes, 

^FTE students divided by FTE faculiy. 

Sources^ Adapced from Camegie Council Survey of Research Univcrsitiei, 1976, U.S, National Center for Education 
Statistics data, and data from American Assfjciation of Univenity Professors, '*Tvvo Steps Backward: Report on the EconDmic 
Status of the Profession, 1914'75,'' AAUP Bulktin, 1975, 0/ (2), 118-199. 



Figure A-22, AffiliiUion of Members of the National Academy of Sciences, 1975 





Number of rnembers m 




Number of m^'rnbers in 




Total 






public institutions 




privntc institutions 




in 


Rank 


Stttle 


of higher edtication 


Hank 


o f h igh vr ed u ca t io n 


Rank 


state 


(all) 


California 


143 


1 


97 


3 


240 


1 


Massachusetts 


3 


17 


168 


I 


171 


2 


New York 


7 


11 


lis 


2 


125 


3 


Illinois 


24 


3 


53 


4 


77 


4 


Connecticut 


3 


17 


30 


5 


33 


5 


Wisconsin 


31 


2 


I 


16 


32 


6 


Pennsylvania 


5 


13 


23 


6 


29 


7 


Texas 


13 


5 


8 


9 


21 


8 


New Jersey 


0 




19 


7 


19 


9 


North Carolina 


U 


7 


6 


11 


17 


10 


Mary land 


I 


23 


13 


8 


14 


11 


Michigan 


14 


4 


0 




14 


11 


Ari/ona 


12 


6 


0 




12 


13 


Colorado 


9 


8 


1 


16 


10 


14 


Indiana 


8 


10 


1 


16 


9 


15 


Minneiota 


9 


8 


0 




9 


15 


Missouri 


1 


23 


7 


10 


S 


17 


WasKingion 


7 


11 


1 


16 


8 


17 


Florida 


4 


15 


1 


16 


5 


19 


Iowa 


5 


14 


0 




5 


19 
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Figure AfmiatUjii of Mtmbcrs of ihr National Acade 1975 (Continued) 



Statr 


A U7Tiu€f cjj ffi c tnovrs t H 

pUOili inSiiLiiLiuTii 

Dj 'He /it / tilliLuliUrl 




i\lt7rlif(:r UJ TfUfflUt fA ttt 
iir^I'fift^ iti^titlitltiflK 
n f h iffh /*fiu raiin >i 


Rank 


To tal 

in 
state 


Hank 
(all) 


Utah 


4 


15 




16 


5 


19 




1 


23 


3 


13 


4 


22 




0 




4 


12 


4 


22 


Virginia 


Q 


17 


I 


16 


4 


22 




3 


17 


0 




3 


25 


Nevada 


3 


17 


0 




3 


25 


Oregon 


3 


17 


0 




3 


25 


New Ilarnpshire 


0 






1 A 


9 






0 




2 


14 


2 


28 


Delaware 


1 


23 


0 




1 


30 


Kansas 


I 


23 


0 




1 


30 


S^Juth Carolina 


1 


23 


0 




1 


30 


Tntai 


331 




560 




891 





St>urtt': Ndiiufhil ALjcit my of Swirncts, A/t Hifcrrvft/p July L t975 (WiishinKton, D.CI., n.d,). 



Figure A^23. (lugge 


nheim Fellowship Awards and Renewals, 1964-1975 
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Niimbrr of awards 










in public 




in private 






Rank 


Sfatt' 


in % tit ut to US 


Rank 


institutiuTts 




o f (iwatcis 


/nil I 


— - -■ - 
California 


_ _ .._ 

531 


1 


151 


q 


672 


I 


New York 


134 


2 


425 


] 


559 


2 


Massatliusf Its 


21 


16 


329 


2 


350 


3 


Illinois 


94 


3 


128 


5 


222 


4 


Pennsylvania 


44 


7 


136 


4 


180 


5 


Connecticui 


1 


21 


124 


6 


131 


6 


New Jersey 


20 


17 


81 


7 


101 


7 


Mit hi^an 


78 


4 


3 


18 


81 


8 


Wiscfinsin 


76 


fj 


3 


IS 


79 


9 


Indiana 


69 


6 


2 


21 


71 


10 


Texas 


40 


9 


17 


12 


57 


1 1 


Maryiantl 


19 


IS 


35 


9 


54 


12 


Nurtli ('aiolina 


28 


1 1 


24 


10 


52 


13 


Ohio 


25 


" 13 


24 


10 


49 


44 


Rhode Island 


2 


31 


43 


8 


45 


ir> 


Washing tun 


44 


7 


0 




44 




Minnesota 


35 


10 


3 


18 


38 


17 


Oregon 


26 


12 


2 


21 


28 


18 


Iowa 


25 


13 


2 


21 


27 


19 


Virginia 


25 


13 


2 


21 


27 


19 


iVlissouri 


2 


31 


16 


13 


18 


21 


New Hampshire 


5 


26 


13 


14 


18 


21 

23 


Kansas 


12 


19 


0 




12 


Georgia 


7 


21 


4 


17 


11 


24 


Ariifona 


8 


20 


0 




8 


25 


Fl«)rida 


7 


21 


i 


26 


8 


25 


Tennessee 


2 


31 


6 


15 


S 


25 


Colorado 


6 


25 


I 


26 


7 


28 


tSew Mexico 


7 


21 


0 




7 


28 


Vermont 


0 




6 


15 


6 


30 


Delaware 


5 


26 


0 




5 


31 


Hawaii 


5 


26 


0 




5 


31 



38 
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Figure A-!i:4, (Iiig^eiiht'im Fi'llcivvship Awards and Renewals, 1964=1975 (Continued) 
A'l/ m £T o/ s U'ff rds Nu m b er of a tva rds 





171 public 




in private 




TatQl number 


Rank 


Statr 


tnstfl utfotis 


Hank 


insiitu iions 




nfaivaf'ch 


(all) 


Louisiana 


3 


39 


2 


21 


5 


31 


Kentucky 


2 


31 


I 


26 


3 


34 


Miiitie 


2 


31 


1 


26 


3 


34 


South Carol in a 


3 


29 


0 




3 


34 


Alabama 


2 


31 


0 




2 


37 


Arkansas 


2 


31 


0 




2 


37 


North Dakota 




31 


0 






37 


Oklahoma 


2 


31 


0 


— 


2 


37 


L. tail 


*> 


31 


0 






^7 
J / 


Montana 


I 


41 


0 




1 


42 


Ncl)raska 


I 


41 


0 




1 


42 


Nevada 


1 


41 


0 




I 


42 


Total United States 


1 ,422 




1.585 




3X107 




Sourer: John Simon C 


FUt'.^L'nhejim Memorial 


Foundation, Rvpurts of the 


President titui the 


Treasurer (N^'W 


York, 196^ 



through 1975). 



Figure A-24, Diversity in the Private Sector 



Public Pi'ivate Total 





Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percen t 


Institutions alif^nded 














predominantly by black 














students* 1973 


50 


43.9 


64 


56J 


114 


100 


Men's colleges, 1975 


9 


7.1 


1 18 


92.9 


127 


100 


Women's colleges* 1973 


2 


1.4 


140 


98.6 


142 


100 


Institutions with 














religious affiliation, 














1973 














Protestant 






493 








Cafholic 






250 








Other 






35 








Small colleges* 1974 














Rnrollment less 














than 500 


69 


17.5 


326 


82,5 


395 


100 


Enrollment between 














500 and 1,000 


177 


35.8 


317 


64.2 


494 


100 



Sources' For mtn's and women's colleges and coUeges with religious affiliation, tJ^S. National Center for Education 
Statistics* Digest of Educatittnal Statistics (Washington, D.C.i VS. Government Printing Office, 1975), Table 109; for black 
colleges, ibid.* Table 97; for small colleges, U,S. National Center for Education Statistics data. 
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Figure .\-2i}. Avtraj^tr l*iib!ic l uhitm as a Percent of Averagt! Private Tuition and Avtragt: Tuition in 
Private Institutions Minus Average Tuition in Public Institutions, by State and Type of 
Insiiiuiion, I97-'-75 (Four-Yrar institutions Only) 
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28 
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31 
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1,340 


KtUiSiis 




32 




1,090 


Kent uck V 




30 


BfiO 


990 


I ■() uisiarta 


i 2 


24 


2,2B0 


970 




I 8 


20 


2.r>70 


1,820 


Mars land 


28 


34 


1.850 


1,170 


Nlassaeri lisi.'l Is 


10 


17 


2,400 


1,810 


Mirfi i.^an 


32 


30 
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1,250 


N 1 1 n Tl c -St ) t a 
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28 
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34 




840 
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23 
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31 




1,020 


1 Iff il3 ISU 




30 




1,220 
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2H 


32 


2,500 
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* ^ V »¥ - J ■ • 


2H 


33 


1,960 


1,280 
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37 




670 


New Vork 


2C) 


21 


2,090 


1,720 


North Carolina 


18 


30 


2,1 10 


1,090 


Nortfi Dakota 




34 




810 


Ohio 


29 


34 


1,930 


1.330 


Oklalujma 


35 


32 


B50 


790 


Oregon 


20 


34 


2,150 


1,130 


Pcnnsyivania 


38 


42 


1,650 


1,130 


Rhode IslantI 


23 


25 


2,700 


1,510 


South Carolina 


20 


31 


1,490 


1,160 


South. Dakota 




34 




1,130 


tcnnessee 


16 


28 


2,090 


990 




14 


19 


1,820 


1,120 


Utidi 


73 


29 


170 


1,060 


Verinoni 


30 


33 


2.570 


1,460 


Virginia 


24 


41 


2,108 


1,014 


Washington 


23 


27 


1,916 


1,341 


Wcit Virginia 




14 




1,653 
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Figure Average Public Tuition as a Percent of Average Private Tuition and Average Tuition in 

Private Institutioni Minus Average Tuition in Public Institutions, by State and Type of 
Institution, 1974-75 (Four* Year Institutions Only) (Continued) 



State 



Public tuition as a percent 
of average private tuition 



Average tuition in private 
institutions minus average tuition 
in pubiic institutions 



Universities 
and highly 
selective 
coileges 



Comprehensive 
institutions 
and less 
selective colleges 



Universities 
and highly 
selective liberal 
arts colleges 



Comprehensive 
institutions 
and less 
selective colleges 



Wisconsin 
Wyoming 



21% 



35% 



$2,119 



$1,085 



Note; Data for public institutions miaie to tuition and required fees, state reiidents. Differentials are based on average 
inftitutiorial tuitions by state. U.S. figure is wei|hted by number of institutions. Dashes indleate that eomparable institutions do 
not exist in the category for comparative purposes, 

Source: Prepared by the staff of the Carnegie Council, See Figure A-26 for actua! average tuition charges. 



Figure A-26. Average Undergraduate Tuition and Fees in Public and Private Four-Year Institulionij by State 
and Type of Institution, 1974^75 



Universities and Comprehensive institutions 

highly selective and less selective 

liberal arts colleges liberal arts colleges 



Slate 


Public 


Private 


Public 


Private 


United States 


S589 


$2,682 


$474 


$1,873 


Alabama 


572 




473 


1,316 


Alaska 


472 




340 


2,150 


Ari/.ona 


391 




336 


1,080 


Arkansas 


400 




415 


995 


California 


644 


2,869 


180 


1,891 


Colorado 


572 


2,825 


440 


1,855 


Connecticut 


715 


3,075 


545 


2,062 


Delaware 


625 




386 


1,900 


Florida 


585 


2,660 


576 


1,816 


Georgia 


52fi 


2,525 


492 


1,612 


Hawaii 


350 




279 


1,239 


Idaho 


380 




335 


1,878 


Illinois 


621 


2p527 


544 


1,959 


Indiana 


731 


2,583 


653 


1,804 


lovira 


610 


2,765 


600 


1,937 


Kansas 


= 504 




500 


1,687 


Kentucky 


665 


1,222 


428 


1,413 


Louisiana 


320 


2,600 


314 


1,282 


Maine 


575 


3,147 


467 


2,284 


Maryland 


708 


2,554 


589 


1,757 


Massachusetts 


550 


2,950 


378 


2,183 


Michigan 


711 


2,207 


543 


1,793 


Minnesota 


714 


2,474 


526 


1,852 


Missiisippi 


505 




436 


1,271 


Missouri 


601 


2,558 


328 


1,715 


Montana 


520 




464 


1,484 


Nebraska 


556 




530 


1,749 


Nevada 


624 




532 


1,500 


New Hampshire 


982 


3,570 


728 


2,307 
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Figure A-26, Average Undei^faduate Tuition and Fees in Public and Private Four-Year Institutions, by State 
and Type of Institution, 1974'75 (Continued) 



(Jniversities and Comprehensive institutions 

highly selective and Igss selective 

liberal arts colleges liberal arts coHeges 



State 


Public 


private 


Public 


Mvate 


4 T V yV 1 k I 3 1 y 




$2,549 


S625 


$1,903 


N<cw NIcxico 


*tOD 






1,049 


New York 


710 




465 


2,187 


North Carolina 


47 1 




460 


1,563 


IN Oft n UtiKOLii 






421 


1,229 


KJniO 


7 74 


2,704 


683 


2,009 


Oklahorna 


4^^ 
*f 3 y 


1 Hon 


382 


1,176 




55 1 


2,704 


573 


1,700 


Pcnnsy Ivan jii 


1,01 1 


2!662 


824 


1,950 


Rhode Island 


797 


3,500 


511 


2,017 


South Carolina 


613 


2,099 


515 


1,679 


South Dakota 


586 




573 


1,702 


Tennessee 


396 


2,481 


389 


1,376 


Texas 


297 


2,088 


264 


1,387 


Utah 


467 


640 


408 


1,464 


Vermont 


l,OSH 


3,660 


725 


2,186 


Virginia 


670 


2,778 


714 


' 1,728 


Wastiington 


564 


2,480 


499 


1»840 


West Virginia 


310 




259 


1,912 


Wisconsin 


573 


2,692 


575 


1,660 


Wyoming 


430 









Notifi Data for public Institutions relate to tuition and requirtrd fees, state residt^nti. Figures by state are institutional 
avrragt'i, LLS. figure is weighted by number of Institutions per state, Daihei indicate that comparable institutions do not exist in 
the catetiory for ciimparativt- purposes. 

Source; U,H, National Center for Education Statistics, ££iiiCfif/tJK Din'ctoiy, 1974-75, Higher Education (Washington, D.Ci 
U,S, Cfovernment Trinting Office, 1975), 
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A 27, Stale Aid for Private Institutions, by State and Type of Payment 1974-75 (In Thousands of 
Dollars) 









Funds for 


Total state 




Student 


General 


specific 


aid for 




financial 


support 


programs of 


private 


State 


aid^ 


grants^ 


purposes^ 


institutions 


Alabama 


$ 0 


$ 1,510 


S 0 


$ 1,510 


Alaska 


758 


0 


188 


946 


Arizona 


0 


0 


0 


0 


/\rkansas 


0 


0 


0 


0 


California 


33,109 


0 


3,139 


36,248 


Colorado 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Connecticut 


3,820 


594 


165 


4,579 


Delaware 


28d 


0 


0 


28 


Florida 


1,433 


0 


4,124 


5,557 


Georgia 
llavvail 


4,689d 


0 


0 


4,689 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Idaho 


12 


0 


0 


12 


Illinois 


36,173 


6.000 


9,187 


51,360 


Indiana 


6,586 


0 


0 


6,586 


Iowa 


6,312 


0 


400 


6,712 


Kansas 


2380 


0 


0 


2,580 


Kentucky 


241 


0 


0 


241 



ERIC 
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Figure A^27. State Aid for Private Inilitutions, by State and Type 


of Payment 1974»75 (in 


Thouiands of 


DoUari) 


(Continued) 














Funds for 


Total state 




Student 


General 


spec^ic 


aid for 




financial 


support 


programs or 


private 


Siaie 


aid^ 


grant 


purposes^ 


institutions 


Louisiana 


% 0 


S 0 


$ 505 


$ 506 


Maine 


356 


0 


0 


* 9 £ £ 

350 


Maryland 


307 


2,996 


0 


3,303 


MaiSachusetts 


8,468 


0 


0 


8g468 


Michigan 


12,521 


1,960 


540 


15,021 


Minneiota 


4,518 


1.476 


928 


6.922 


Mississippi 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Missouri 


2,964 


0 


0 


2,964 


Montana 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Nebraska 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Nevada 


0 


0 


0 


0 


New Hampshire 


0 


0 


25 


25 


New Jersey 


9,062 


9.090 


630 


18,782 


New Mexico 


0 


0 


0 


0 


New York 


50,400 


58.900 


29.000 


138,300 


North Carolina 


4,436 


0 


1,465 


5.901 


North Dakota 


20 


0 


0 


20 


Ohio 


8.742 


0 


5.323 


14,065 


Oklahonia 


255 


0 


0 


255 


Oregon 


460 


1,590 


0 


2,050 


Pennsylvania 


37,873 


20,946 


21,418 


80,237 


Rhode Island 


909 


0 


615 


1,524 


South Carolina 


6.294 


0 


171 


6,465 


South Dakota 


55 


0 


0 


55 


Tennessee 


2.290 


0 


229 


2,519 


Texas 


8.700 


0 


12,835 


21,535 


Utah 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Vermont 


924 


0 


0 


924 


Virginia 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Washington 


588 


0 


0 


300 


West Virginia 


926 


0 


0 


926 


Wisconsin 


6,080 


0 


3,629 


9.709 


Wyoming 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Total United Statei 


262,889 


105,062 


94.516 


462,467 



^Data include only scholarship aid allocated to students attending private institutioni and thus, for this and other reasoni. 
differ from the data in Figure 14 in The States and Higher Education, which include total state scholarship appropriations for 
1975-76. These data also include, in addition to comprehensive underpaduate student aid programs, loans and special types of 
scholarshlpi, for example, for war orphans and widows, medical and dental smdents, etc* Although responding agencies were 
asked to exclude proprietary institutions from their figures, these adjustments were not always possible. In addition, the data 
include appropriations to Pennsylvania's state-aided institutions for scholarships and to Connecticut and North Carolina 
institutions in the form of grants earmarked for student aid, 

^Grants which are not designated for specific programs or specific puiposes (see footnote c, below). This column also 
. includes general support grants for general purpose institutions, such as Marion College in Alabama and the University of 
Pennsylvania, 

^Grants which are designated for specific programs (e.g., schools of law and medicine) or for specific purposes (e.g*, 
counseling of disadvantapd students, interinstitutional cooperation, and endowed chairs). 

^Estimated. 

Sources: Prepared from (1) direct suiveys, (2) the sixth and seventh annual surveys conducted by Joseph Boyd for the 
National Association of State Scholarship Prop-ami, and (3) Education Commission of the States, "TTie States and Higher 
MuMlQn," Higher EducatiGn in the Siates, 1975,5 (1), b24. 
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Figure A*28. State Appropriitioni for Institutional Operations and Insiitutional Share of Student Financial 
Aid, SO^Statc A^regate, by Cofitrol of Institution, 1974'75 (Funds in Thousands of Dollars) 









Private as 




Public 


Private 


a percent 




institutions 


institutions 


of public 


State funds for institutions 


^ — — 


S199,578b 


2.0?o 


(exciusive of student aid) 


$10,038,3153 


Institutional ihsre of 






148.0 


student aid^ 


159,817 


236,600 


Total state funds 






4,3 


for institutions 


$10,198,132 


$436,178 


Tola! per full-time* 






13,6 


equivalent student^ 


$1,781 


8243 



^Preliminary data from thg Center for Research and Devilopment in Higher Education {see source note). Data include itaie 
appfopriations for insUtutional operations and olh^r grants-in-aid for the administrative offices of smte systemii and for 
statewide coordinating or lovernlng boards. They do not include fringe benefits, which would increase expenditures an 
estimated 8 percent, 

^rhis fig\ire is the sum of columns 2 and 3, Figure A-27. 

^Not all student aid received by students from scholarship programs flows to institutions in the form of tuition and fees, 
because some of it may be used by students for subiistenee payments either (1) to auxiliary enterprises of institutions, levenue 
of which IS no! included in instituiional education funds, or (2) to other providers of goods and services. In esiimatlng the 
amount of tuition and fees received by instilutlons from state scholarship ftinds, we Included 100 pereent of scholarship aid in 
those state programs that limited such aid to tuition and fees, and one-third of scholarship aid on those programs that covered 
educational costs in generah For the 50 states as a whole» our estimates Indicated that 77 percent of scholarship aid was received 
by public institutions, and 90 percent by private institutions in the form of tuition and fee revenue. (Note: Because of the 
ailocation procedure used, the instltutionai share of student aid for private institutions will not correspond with the total m 
column 1, Figure A«27, 

Enrollment on a full-time-equivalent basis is calculated as full-time plus 33 percent of part-time students. 
Source: A, Glenny and J. H. Ruyle, State Taac Support for Higher Edueation, Revenue Apptopfiatiom 1963-75 
(Berkeley, Calif=i Center for Research and Development in Higher Education, University of California, forthcoming). 



Figure A-29. State Aid to Private Institutions, by Type of Program, 19754976 
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Aid to 


specific 


private 


Facilities 


Other 




general 


specifii'd 
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college 


construction 


types 
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students^ 


aid^ 
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Alaska 




xO 




G L 
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California 
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Figure A-29, State Aid to Private Institutions, by Type of Propam, 1975-1976 (Continued) 



Financial 









Funds for 


aid to 








Ata for 


Am to 


specific 


private 


Facilities 


Other 




general 


specified 


program or 


college construction 


types 




pHfpOStS 


tnStttUtiO'Ti*^ 


purpose** 


students^ 


aid^ 


of aid 


Louisiana 


X 


X M 




G 








Maine 








G 








Maryland 


K 






G 


L 


G 




Masiachusetts 








G 




n 
B 




Michigan 


X 




X JJULi 


G 


L 


u 

D 


x" 


Minnesota 


X 


«r KM 

X M 




G 


L 






Missiisippi 








Of 








Missouri 








G 








Montana 








Gf 








NibfUskQ 
































Mampshire 




V KM 
X M 












New Jersey 


X 




X V U 


G 




B 




New^ Mexico 










L 






New York 


X 


X 


X MDuVU 


G 


L 


B L 




North Larohna 




X M 


X AO 


G 


L 






North Dakota 








G 








Ohio 




X MD 


X U 


G 


L 


B 




Oklahoma 








G 


L 






Oregon 


X 






G 








Pennsylvania 


X 


X 


X M 


G 








Rhode Island 




X MU, 




G 








South Carolina 






X U 


G 


U 


B 


X* 


South Dakota 








G 








Tennessee 




X M 




G 








Texas 




X MDO 




G 


L 






Utah ^ 
















Vermont 








G 








Virginia 










L 






Washington 








G 








West Virginia 








G 








Wisconsin 




X MD 




G 


L 






Wyoming 
















Note; States In i 


Italics have no programs 


. An ^ indicatei t 


hat the state has 


1 program of this nature* 







^ Where aid ii given for specific programs at specifically named inititutioni, it is reported under **aid to specified 
institution'" 



M ^ medicine 

D ^ dentistFy 

O ~ other health ^related profeiiions 

L ^ law 

A ~ aid to students 

V ^ disadvantaged itudents 

U ^ unclassified or pro-am fields other than above 

^Two types of programs are indicated here? 

G ^ ^ants 
L = loans 

^Three types of prop'ams are shown here; 
B ^ tax-exempt bond issuing authority 



G ^ non-repayable pants 
L ^ loans by, a state agency 

%ata are for i97Wi 

^ery small propam 

-Information not available on vvhether pri^te studenti included 

iNot known whether prop^ is opemtlng 

^Tax credits for donationi to private eollegei 

-Authorization to use state purchasing facilities 

Source I Prepared from queitionnalres and other materials. 
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Figure A=30. State Aid per Student Enrolled in Private Institutions. 1974*75 (Includes Aid to Students in 
Private Institutions and General Institutional Support of Private institutions; Arrayed in 
Descending Order of Aid) 
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Minnesota 
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Iowa 
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Georgia 


182 
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Oregon 


160 


ib 


Indiana 


146 


146 


Maryland 


137 


13 


Fcxas 


128 


128 


Conn<?cticut 


108 


95 


West Virginia 


106 


106 


Ohio 


102 


102 


Alabanna 


99 


0 


North Carolina 


93 




Vermont 


84 


o4 


Missouri 


66 


OP 


Tennessee 


6 1 


Q 1 


Massachuseils 


52 




Hhtidc Island 


43 




Maine 


A 1 

41 




Florida 




3D 


Washington 




9R 

40 


Kenturky 


1 ^ 
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Oklahoma 
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1 9 
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South Dakota 
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Colorado 
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0 


Louisiana 
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0 


Mississippi 
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0 


0 


Nebraska 


0 


0 


Nevada 


0 


0 


New Hampshire 


0 


0 


New Mexico 


0 


0 


Utah 


0 


0 



institutional 
support per FTE^ 
(column 1 minus 
column 2) 



S 0 
143 
55 
203 
182 
42 
0 
0 
0 
0 
46 
0 
0 

124 
0 

124 
0 
13 
0 
0 
99 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
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0 
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Figure A-30. 



State Aid per Student Enrolled In Private Instltutioni, 1974-75 (Includei Aid to Students in 
Private !nstitutlons and General Institutional Support of Private Institutionsi Arrayed In 
Descending Order of Aid) (Continued) 



Aid received 
by students 



State 



State aid 
per PTE 
(I) 



attending private 



institutfons 
per FTEti 



(2) 



institutional 
support per FTE^ 
(column I minus 
column 2) 



Virginia 
Wyoniing 



$ 0 

0 



$ 0 



0 



S 0 
0 



^Excludes loans and ipedal types of schoiarships, such is for war orphani and widows^ Native Americans, nursing, and 
medicai and dental sludents, etc. Although responding agencies were asked to exclude proprietary institutioni from their 
fibres, these adjustments were not always possible^ Financial aid figures also include ippropriatsons to Pennsylvania's 
state-aided institutioni for scholarihips and to Connecticut -md North Carolina institutions in the form of grants eirmirked for 
student aid. 

^Grants which are not designated for specific programi (e.g., law, medicine, physical therapy) or for specific purposes (e.g., 
counseling of disadvuitaged itudentij. interinstitutional coopeiation). This column also includes generaNupport grants for 
generaUpurpose institutions^ luch as Marion College in Alabama and the University of Pennsylvania. 

Sources^ Prepared from |1) direct surveyi, (2) the sixth and ^venth annual surveys conducted by Joseph Boyd of the 
National Association of State Scholarship Programs, and (3) Education Commission of the States, "The States and Private 
Higher Education*" Higher Education in the States, I97fi, J (I), 1-14. 
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B 



State Funds for 
Innovation 1960-1975 



State 


Sponsoring agency 


Title of program 


Amount of state 
funds (annual^ 
in thousarids 
of dollars) 


Program now 
operating or 
defunct ^ years 
of operation 


Arizona 


Board of Regents 


Faculty Instructional 
Improvement Program 


75 


Operating 1 year 


California 


California State 
University and 
Colleges 


Fund for Innovation 
and Improvement in the 
Instructional Process 


1,400 


Operating — 3 years 






Miniiirant Program 
within FIIIP 


200 


Operating — 2 years 




University of 
California 
Board Regents 


Fund for the Improve' 
ment of Undergraduate 
Instruction 


1,000 


Operating = 2 years 


Connecticut 


Commission of 
Higher Education 
and State Board 
of Education 


Improvement of Teacher 
Education 


60 


Operating — 7 years 




Commission on 
Higher Education 


Contracts with Inde- 
pendent Colleges to 
foster interinstitu- 
tional cooperation 


165 


Operating 2 years 


Florida 


Division of 
Community 
Colleges, State 
Department of 
Education 


Staff and Program 
Development 


2*100 


Operating — 6 years 




Board of Regents 


Service through Appli- 
cation of Research 
(STAR) 


1300 


Operating — 2 years 


Hawaii 


Board of Regents 


Curriculum Develop- 
ment Grants 


19 


Defunct — 2 years 
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Soffit- 


Spiinsaring agency 


Titk of program 


AmourU of state 
funds (anniiai 
in thQUsands 
of dollars) 


Program now 
operating or 
defunct - years 
of opL'raLion 


Idaho 


Idaho Research 
roundation, 
University of 
Idaho 


Shori'term Applied 
Research rfojects 


75 


Operating 


= 3 years 


Illinois 


Community 
College Board 


Disadvantaged Students 
Grants 


400 


Operating 


2 years 






Public Service Grant 
Project 


225 


Operating 


— 2 years 




Board of Higher 
Education 


Higher Education Coop- 
erative Act (HECA) 


350 


Operating 


— 2 years 


Ktmtuc ky 


Council on Public 
Higher Education 


Summer Faculty 
Fellowship Program 


30 


Operating 


= 1 year 






Area Health Education 
System (AMES) 


2.000 


Operating 


— 1 year 






Fund for Consortia 


400 


Operating 


— 2 years 


Michigati 


GRLT. University 
of Michigan 


Instructional Development 
Fund 


35 


Operating 


— 12 years 


Minnesota 


State College 
System 


Faculty Improvement 
Grants 


200 


Operating 


= 6 years 


Missouri 


University of 
Missouri System 


Improvement in Teach- 
ing Fund 


500 


Defunct — 


1 year 






Senior Faculty Develop- 
ment Fund 


100 


Defunct — 


1 year 


New Jersey 


Department of 
Higher Education 


Research and Develop^ 
ment Fund 


600 


Operating 


— 3 years 


New York 


City University 
of New York 


Grant Program for 
Curricular Diversity 


291 


Operating 


— 3 years 




Stale University 
of New York 


Instructional Develop- 
ment Program 


500 




i> - g 


North Carolina 


Board of 
Governors, 
University of 
North Carolina 


Program Development 
Fund 


no 


Operating 


3 years 


Ohio 


Board of Regents 


Instructional Develop- 
ment Fund 


45 


Operating 


= 1 year 






Contracts for Services 


1,000 




— 1 year 


Oregon 


Education 

Coordinating 

Council 


Improvement of Under- 
graduate Education 


325 


operating 


6 years 






Faculty Implementation 
Grants 


60 


Operating 


= 1 year 


Pennsylvania 


State Department 
of Education 


Innovative Programs at 
State Colleges and 
Universities 


250 


Defunct = 


I year 


Texas 


Texas 

Coordinating 
Board 


Faculty Applied Research 
Grants 


235 


Defunct — 


2 years 
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Siaii' 


Sponsonng agefu:y 


Titii' of (urogram 


Amount of state 
funds (anmiaif 
in thousands 
of dollars) 


Program now 
operating or 

June I ^ ycQri 

of Operation 


VVashingion 


Council on Higher 
Education 


innovative Educaiional 
Programs 


1,400 


Defunct — 2 years 


VViiconsin 


Board of Regents 


Undergraduate 'reach- 
ing Improvement 
Grants 


225 


Operating — 3 years 



Nntv' The above progriifns wpfc si'kcted from a much longi-r list supplied by Finkelstein, identified below. Our criteria 
excluded tw<* types of progrums- tho^ funding basic faculty research (which, though desirable, are not necessarily 
"inncjvauve") and those funded by multicampus systems (where direct state approval was not at play). 

Sources M. Flnkelstein, The Incentive Grant Approach m Highcf Education: A 15 Ymr Record (Washiniton, D.C.i 
FnsiHfrundarv Kducaiion Convening Authority, December 1975). 
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c 



Methods of Assisting 
Private Institutions 



In the last ten years stale gDVeinmcnt^ 
have added many new programs to assist 
prisate institutions^ and funding levels, on the 
whole, have been increased. The following list 
describes ways in which states have aided or 
could aid private institutions.^ 

!. General purpose grants, all qualifying 
private institutions 

a. Knrullment<lrivcn formulaSj such as 
number of students or state residents 
enrolled, credit hours compleied, 
earned degrees conferred 

b. Trailer grants related to number of 
students receiving state student finan- 
cial aid 

c* Grants for increased enrollment of 
state residents beyond the number in 
some base year 

d. Fixed-sum grants related to institution 

sik^e 

2. Grants to specifically identified institu- 



-It should b€ noted that some classification systems used 
"contractual aid*' as a separate catefory. Contracts are 
essentially a delivery mechanism* Most of the forms of aid 
under poinis 1, 2, and 3 below could or could not use 
contracts, depending upon the inclinations of the state< 
"Contractual aid*' is, therefore, not used in the classification 
shown here* 
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tions (the institutions are specifically 
named) 

a. General grants 

b. Specific piuposes or programs (see #3 
below) 

3. Grants for all qualifying private institu- 
tions for specific programs or purposes 

a. Professional programs 

(1) Medicine 

(2) Denlistry 

(3) Nursing 

(4) Other health^related fields 

(5) Law 

(6) Social work 

(7) Business education teachers 

b. Occupational programs, such as 

(1) Occupational therapy 

(2) Legal assistant 

(3) Medical secretary 

(4) Legal secretary 

c. Academic programSj such as 

( 1 ) Foreign languages 

(2) Public administration 

(3) Textile chemistry 

(4) Nautical engineering 

d. Other specified purposes or programs, 
such as 

( 1 ) Computer services 

(2) Library resources 
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(3) Endowed chairs 

(4) Interinstitutional cuoperation 

(5) Supervisiim of practice teachers 

(6) Disadvantaged student programs 

(7) Financial aid to students 

(8) Certification of foreign-trained 
nurses 

Aid to students attending private 
institutions 

a. Grants 

( 1 ) Need-based; not need-based 

(2) Undergraduates only; graduates 
and professional students 

(3) All students; special students 
(such as in medicine and nursing) 

(4) Competiti%'e; noncompetitive 

b. Loans 

c. Work-study 

Facilities construction assistance 

a. TaK-exempt bond issuing authority 

b. Loans 

c. Grants 



d* Land condemnation proceedings 
e. Soil tests 

6, Taxation of institutions 

ih Exemption from sales and excise taxes 
b. Exemption of property used for 

educational purposes from property 

taxes 

c* Exemption of property not currently 

used for educational purposes from 

property taxes 
d. Exemption of income from 

institution-owned enterprises from 

business income taxes 

7. Other 

a. Tax credits for individuals and cor- 
porations for gifts to private institu- 
tions 

b. Bail-out aid for institutions in serious 
financial difficulty 

c. Use of state's purchasing facilities 

d. Use of state's legal services 
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D 

Actual and Potential 
Controls over Private 

Institutions 



To date, controls over private institutions by state or quasi-state agencies have been 
relatively light. Two of the more frequently found controls include reporting requirements 
imposed by various state agencies and program review by state coordinating agencies for the 
purpose of preventing uneconomic duplication of programs. The types and degree of control 
vary significantly among the states. Within states, requirements change from time to time. 

An illustrative list of the ways in which private institutions now have to make themselves 
accountable ^ 

1 . Reporting requirements^ such as 

a. IIKGISdata 

b. Other finiincial data and reports 
(balance sheets, certified audits; 
cme state legislature proposed 
requiring unit cost data by degree 
and major) 

c. Long-range institutional plans pre- g. 
pared according to specified for- 
mats; progress reports on plan 
achievements h. 

d. Enrollment statistics not covered in 
HEGIS = e.g., age ^d marital 
status, transfers, attrition data, 
number of entering freshmen gradu- 
ating four years hence, etc. 

e. Student/faculty ratios 

f. Employment statistics = new 

2. Program approval by state coordinating agency 
a. Establishment of new programs, b. Review of existing programs with 

degrees » etc. power to recommend or authorize 

termination 



appomtmenls by m-state and out- 
of-state; terminations; full-time and 
part-time, faculty, administrators, 
others; salaries and benefits; faculty 
distribution by rank and tenure 
status 

Affirmative action reports 
faculty, administrative staff, others; 
students 

Student financial aid statistics — 
number offered aid, number receiv- 
ing aid, number receiving each type 
of aid and amount of aid, average 
aid payment, income distribution 
of aid recipients^ minority status, 
unfunded aid 
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3, Accreditation and accruditaiion revicvv b. Accreditation or credentialing of 
a. Accreditation of the institution by individual programs in disciplines or 

the regional agency occupational areas. 

4, Uealth and safety compliance 

5, Pressure upon institution to participate in prt)jccts involving interinstitutional cooperation 

a. Attendance at state and regional c. Submission of reports 
meetings 

b. Participation in project planning 
and actual project 

G, State human relations commission intervention and control affecting directly or indirectly 

a. Appointment* promotion, tenure c. Reports 

b, Personnel procedures anti records 

7. Capital controls, when assistance is available for facilities construction 

Some indication of the degree to which private institutions might lose their autonomy can 
be obtained from the types of controls exercised over public institutions by legislatures, 
governors, executive departments, and state coordinating bodies. In some states, controls 
exercised over the individual public institution are relatively minor; in other states, they are 
burdensome and heavy. Within i state, the degree of control may vary from one area or type to 
another. Control is also fluid. It comes and goes. 

The following list is illustrative of the types uf controls that arc or have been exercised over 
public institutions:^ 



1 . Personnel policies and their implementation 

a. Contrcil over selection* appoint- 
ment, promotion and termination 
of faculty and staff 

b. Limitations on rank distribution of 
faculty 

r. Tenure quoias 

d. Required use of standardized 
employee classifications and pay 
plans, including faculty 

e. Central agency determination of 
senior administrative salaries 

f. Standardii^ation of salary increases 
(lock-step) 

g. Bureaucratization of personnel pro- 
cedures, such as time off for 
emergencies, sick leave* com pen - 
sator>-^ime, vacations, leaves with- 
out pay 

h. Control over fringe benefit 
packages 

i. Limitations on types and amount 
of perquisites, such as house, 
domestic help, and entertainment 



Much of the following Is taken from Harcleroad, 



allowance for president, profes- 
sional perquisites for faculty, etc. 

j. Prescribed ^'office hour" regula- 
tions for faculty 

k. Stale agency approval to travel 
out-of-state at state expense or at 
no expense to the state 

L Salary appropriations made by 
category with no discretion to shift 
funds among categories 

m. Preparation of salary checks by 
state controller's office, neces- 
sitating extra documentation and 
travel 

n. Compliance with civil service rules 
and regulations 

o. Loyalty oaths and information on 
political affiliations, etc. 

p. Control by state agencies (a New 
York report lists 6 basic house- 
keeping agencies and 12 other 
quasi-state agencies with some con- 
trol over institutional expenses or 
activities, and more agencies may 
impact the institution from time to 
time) 
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Long-range planning 

a. Required periodic submission of 
long-range plans with prescribed 
rormats 



b. 
c. 
d. 



3. Academic affairs and programs 

a. Eslablishment of admissions e. 

b. Control over standards for granting 
degrees and for retention of 
students f. 

c. Control over programs or degrees — 
csiablishnient of new programs^ g. 
termination of old 

d. Approval of specific courses 

4. C*ontroI over academic freedom 

a. Control of research or intervention 
in the publication of research 
findings d. 

b. Control over school publications 

c. Control over use of campus facili- 

5. Budgetary process, development and implementation 

a. Rigid timing of the budgetary 
process 

b. Imposition of prescribed budgetary 
procedures 

c. Use of line item budgets with 
detailed justification 

cL Use of funding formulas^ such as 
student/ faculty ratios, maintenance 

f J . C o n I r o I o ve r ca p i t a 1 outlay and c o n s t ru c t i o n 

a. Selection and acquisition of sites e. 

b. Selection of architects 

c. Determination of building needs fi 
and planning of building 

d. Limitations on building features 
(cost-lowering and cost-raising) 

7. Control over the board of trustees 

a. Appointments to the board c. 

b. Requirements of open meetings 



Prescribed growth 
Prescribed enrollment ceilings 
Program control 



P rescribed standardized course 
numbering system for all institu- 
tions 

Prescribed record keeping formats, 
reports^ etc. 

Use of faculty with respect to class 
size and workload 



lies by student political organiza- 
tions, campus speakers, etc. 
Intervention in internal affairs of 
the campus 



cost per sq. ft. (failure of formulas 
to take into account special situa- 
tions, such as unusual number of 
older buildings with higher mainte- 
nance costs; also inadequate fleKi- 
bility when prices rise rapidly or 
enrollments fall) 



Superv'ising the construction of 
buildings 

Control over and outright purchase 
of major equipment 



Prescriptions as to the conduct of 
business 



Source- F, UarLleroadi Institutioml Efficiency in Stale Systems of Public Ifigher Educalinn (Tucson* Arlz*^ University of 
Arizona, College of Education, 1 975), 
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Proposals to Define 
Areas of Institutional 
Independence and 
State Control 



Figure E- 



American Association of State Colleges and Universities: Levels of Deciiion for Higher 
Education Functions 



Eiements in the system 
Function State government Coordination element Governance element 



System 

□rganiEational 

structure 



Program 
aliocation 



Budget 
development 



Fiscal 
policiei 



Institution 



Establishes broad 
structural arrange- 
ments; defines 
role of elements 

Adopts broad 
general guidelines 



Very broad 
policy; appro- 
priates funds 



Broad regula- 
tk^ns^ relations 
with other 
stale agencies 



Develops detailed 
coordinating policies 
and procedures 

Assumes major 
recommending and 
decision-making 
fesponsibility 
recognising interests 
of governing element 
and institutions 

Reviews and relates 
budget to entire 
state *s needs and 
recommends in lermi 
of priorities 

Organizes broad 
policy guidelines 



Develops detailed 
governing 



Approves on basis 
of coordinating 
element recom- 
mendations and 
institutional capa- 
bilities and 
interests 

Approves budget 
request vvith respect 
to justifiable needs 
(for own 
institution) 

Approvei institu- 
tional recommenda- 
tions which conform 
to state and coordi^ 
nating element broad 
regulations and 
gtiidelines 



Participates in devel- 
opment of coordinat- 
ing and governance 

Develops and executes 
programs 



Prepares budget 
request 



Executes broad 
policies and develops 
internal policies 



Notei Although original sources are cited in each case, the first three of the four sets of proposals in this 
section were ftrst published together In Education Commlasion of the States» Coordination or Chaos, Report of 
the Task Force on Coordination^ Governance and Structure of Poitsecondary Education report no* 43 (Denver^ 
CoIOm October 1973), 
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Figure E-L Amcrkaii Assot ialion of State Collt-gfS ami Universities: Levels of Decision for Higher 
Education FuncUons (Coniiniicd) 



Siiitr fffirrrnmi'nt 



Elrmcnts in tht' sysiv^n 
CtHirdination lii'mcnt Ciovernancv element 



Instituiirni 



Progrum 
content 

Personnel 
selection 



PI 



anning 



Fa ahtal ion 
at i'ourit^iliiiity 



Kstablishes 



Kxpresses state 
interests anci 



\\h t ah ii sh es ha si c 
requirj'ineiits 



\'cry broad 
p<)liey : appro- 
priates funds 



Approves in terms 
of needs of state 



Coordinates among 
elements within 
state policy 



Articulates plans of 
institutions and 
government elements; 
exec lites necessary 
statewide plans 

Coordinates among 
elemenrs 



Apjjrovcs in terms of 
state priorities and 
needs 



Approves mainly in 
terms of institu- 
tional capability 

Approves institu- 
tional policies and 
considers institu- 
tional recommenda- 
tions vvithin policies 

Expresses governing 
clement interests 
and concerns; coor- 
dinates with other 
elements 

Kstablishcs basic 
policy 



Approves in terms 
of institutional 
goals and riceds 



Proposes* develops 
and operates 

Participates in devel- 
opment of policy 
and executes selection 



Maintains conlinucjus 
planning program^ 
initiates planning of 
institutiorial program 

Kxecutes policy, 
accepts responsibility 
for effective 
performance 

Prepares and proposes 
capital program and 
recommends 
priorities 



StMifcr; Anu-riran AssntUnian ot ^tutv Cnllt'tft's antl UnivTrsititT^, ffiMtiiuitiw^i! KiMhl-s and Rirspnusihilitics (Washinglun, 
N(urm!uf 10, 11)7 1), 



I igure 11-2, Carnegie C<ommission^ Distribution of Authority 



To achieve balance between public control and influence versus insiilution;d independence, the Commission 
lavors the f(dlowing patterns for the distribution of authority between public agencies (including coordinating 
rount lis) and academic institutions (including multicampus systems): 



PUBLIC CONTROL 



INSTLf UTfONAL INDKPENDENCE 



overnance 



Hasir respoiisjbiliry for law eiiforcement 

Ri^hl to hisist on poliiic al nouiriiViiy ontistitutions 
of higher education 

I)uty tf) appoint iriistees of |)ublic institutions of 
higher education (or to select them through popular 
ele< tjj)ti) 



Right to reports and accoimt ability on matters of 
pull lie interest 

Duty of tourts to hear ( uNes alleging denial of 
general rights of a citizen and of unfair procedures 



Right to refuse oaths not required of all citizens in 
similar circumstances 

Right to independent trustees; No ex officio regents 
with subsequent budgetary autliority 

Right to nonpartisan trustees as recommended by 
some impair tial screening agency, or as confirmed by 
some branch of the state legislature, or both; or as 
elected by the public 
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Figure E*2. Carnegie Commission! Distribution of Authority (Continued) 



rUBLIC CONTROL 



INSTITUTIONAL INDEPENDENCE 



Financial and Business Affairs 



AtJpropriation of publir funcis on ha*jis of general 
fofmulas that rcflein quantiiy and qualiiy of output 

Postautiit, rather than |)feaudit, of expenditures, of 
purchases* of ijefsonncl actions 

Kxamination of effcrtivc use of rcsourres on a 
po^taudii basis 

Standards for aceouniink? practices and posiaudit of 
them 

(lenera! level of salaries 

Ap|)roprian<)ii of public funds for buildings on basis 
tjf general iurmulas for huildiiig rec|uifenrien ts 



Assignment of all funds to specific ijurposei 

Freedom to make expenditures within budget, to 
make purchases, and to lake personnel actions 
subject only to posiaudit 

Deierminaiion of individual work loads and of 
specific assiifiiments to faculty and staff members 



Determination of specific salaries 

Design of buildings and assignment of space 



Acajiemic and Inlelleciual Affairs 



Cftneral polities on student admissions: 
X umber of places 
K c J ua 1 i I y o f a c ce s s 

Academic level uf general eligibility among 
tV[ies of institutions 

(lOneral distfibution of students by level of 
division 

PttHcies for e<jual access to em|>Iuymen£ for women 
iuid for members of minority i^roup:^ 

Ptilfcies on differentiation of functions among 
systetns of iiigher education and cjn specialization 
by mujof fields of endeavor among institutions 

No right to expect secret research or service from 
members of institutions ol higher education; and no 
right to prior review before publication of research 
resnUs* lun rigbl if> patents wfiere uppropriate 



Knfon einent i>f the national Bill of Rigfus 
l-olicies on size anti rate of growth tm campuses 



Lstaijlislnncnt of new campuses and other major 
new endeavors, such ;is a medical school, and 
definiti(Ui of scope 



Selection of inciividual students 



Academic policies for, and actual selection and 
promotion of, faculty members 

Approval of individual courses and course content 



Policies on and administration of research and 
service activities 



Determinaticm of grades and issuance of individual 
degrees 

Selection of academic and administrative leadership 
Policies on academic freedorn 

Policies on size and rate of growth of departments 
and schools and colleges within budgetary 
limitations 

Academic programs for new campuses and other 
maj<»r new endeavors within general authori'/ation 
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Figure E=2, Carnegie Commission: Distribution of Authority (Continued) 

INFLUENCE BUT NOT PUBLIC CONTROI> INSTITUTIONAL INDEFENDENCE 



Academic Affairs — Innovation 

Enrouragement of innovation through inquiry-, Development of and detailed planning for 

recommendation, allocation of iperial funds, innovation 
application of general budgetary' formulas^ starting 
new institutions 



Source; Carnegie Commission on Higher Education, CJoi ernanct of Higher Education^ Six Priority /Vofc/rms (New York; 
McGraw ilill, 1973), pp. 25=27. 

Figure Glenny, Berdahl, Palola, and Paltridge: Powers Necessary for Coordination 



As a participatory agency, the coordinating board 
must rely on widespread consensus for its decisions 
and on persuasion and cooperation rather than fiat 
ancJ pure power for policy and implementation. 
Nevertheless, certain legal powers are necessary to the 
board to underpin and reinforce the intent of the 
state to plan and create a comprehensive system. We 
recommend that the board have the foilovving 
minimum powers^ 

L To engage in continuous planning, both 
long-range and short-range 

2. To acquire information from all post- 
secondary institutions and agencies through 
the establishment of statewide management 
and data systems 

3. To review and approve new and existing 
degree programs^ new campuses, e:^ tension 
renters, departments and centers of all public 
institutions, and, where substantial state aid is 
giveUp of all private institutions 

4. To review and make recommendations on any 
and all facets of both operating and rapital 
budgets and* when requested by state 
authorities, present a consolidated budget ii>T 
the whole system and 

5. To administer directly or have under its 
coordinative powers all state scholarship and 
grant programs to students, grant programs to 
nonpublic institutions, and all state- 
administered federal grant and aid programs 

Perhaps the key jurisdif tional issue between the 
coordinating board and the institutional boards is 
where to draw the dividing line between their 
respective powers and responsibilities. Some coordi= 
nating staff members, impatient with group processes 
and widespread participation by interested parties 
and often lacking skill in leadership and persuasion, 
seek increased power to intervene direcdy into the 
legitimate provinces of institutional governing boards 
and their staffs. The exercise of such power finally 



leads both legislators and institutional leaders to the 
conclusion that institutional governing boards are 
superfluQUs, Thus, the chief advantages of coordina- 
don have been lost to the state and to the 
institutions. 

If the coordinating board is not to preempt the 
raison d'etre of the institutional governing boards, it 
should stay out of the following matters (and if the 
law now allows these interventions, the board should 
use great restraint in exercising the powers): 

L Student af fairs except general admissions 
standards, enrollment ceilings, and enrollment 
mixes applicable to the various systems and 
subsystems of institutions 

2. Faculty affairs (hiring* promotion, tenure, 
dismissal, salaries), except general guidelines 
applicable to salaries 

3. Selection and appointment of any person at 
the institutional or agency level, including the 
president or chief executive and board 
members 

4, Approval of travel, in-state or out-of-state, for 
staff of any institution 

5. Planning of courses or programs, including 
their content, and selecting subjects of 
research 

6, Presenting of arguments and supporting 
materials for institutional operating or capital 
budgets, except that the board should present 
and support its own recomm^^ndations on 
budgets 

7, Contractual relationships for construction, 
land acquisition, equipment, and services 

8, General policing or maintenance of civil order 
on campus and 

9. Negotiadons and contractual relationships 
with unions representing institudonal person^ 
nt\f except that such negotiations may be 
conducted within guidelines and/or budgetary 
parameters set by the state or board. 



Soureei L, Glenny, R. Berdahl, E, Falola, and J. Paltridgc, Coordimting Highur Educntion for the *7(h (Berkeky, Calif.^ 
Onter for Reicafch and Dcvelopmfint in Higher Education, University of Califomia, 1971),pp, 7, 12, 
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Figure E-4. Halstead^ lUuslrativc Worksheet for Outlining the Principal Level of Decision-^Making for Selected 
Component Operations Within a State System of Higher Education 



Dicision=making 
level 



Ctntril decision 




Institutisnai Or campus dicision 



Student antrence 
and piitagt 
through syslfm 



Higher educa- 
tion programs 
and lervice 



Statf lystem 
and organiia^ 
tionsi structure 



Operating 
eapabilitifs 



Financial sup- 
port, allocgtfon, 
and eff icioncy 



iqual and opari opportynlty 
Stitfwide student finaricli! eid 
Application policy 
Nonresident policy 
Transfer policy 

Articul*:tion between segments 



Development of comprehinirve 

program offifings 
Specialiied programs 
Research centers 
Lapp research projects 
Eitirnation of trained manpower 

rOQuirements 



inititutionol role and scope 

Criteria for establishment, expansion, 

and curtailment of programs arid 

enrollment 
Geographic and ihstitutional 

distribution of programs 
Planning and coordination 
Data collection and management 
Speciaiiied libraries 
Academic calendar 

Facu I ty 
Recommended salary scale 
Basic policv for appointment, 
tenure, and termination 



Facilities 
Projection of space needs 
Project priority system for 
capita! conitryction 



Recommendations for itete and 

local tax support 
Recommendations reprding tuition 

and fees 

Allocation of state funds between 
public and private sector and 
to. individuals 

Allocation of state funds to 
institution's 







Remedial work 
Coun^ling 

Institutional student financial 

aid program 
Admission criteria 
Student Sflection 



Major acad^mfc fieldi 
Curriculum organiiation and 

devel^nnent 
Instructional procedures 
Public service 

Innovative educational media 
Research organiiation and 
development 



Institutional role and scope 
Inititutional research and planning 
Cooperative arrangements 
Department and specialized pro- 
gram quotas 

Academic freedom 
Recruitment 
Safaction 
Appointment 
Rank and salary 

Promotion of research opportunities 



Campus planning 

Design and construction of new 

facilities 
Utilization of physical plant 



Allocations of funds within 

Institution 
Research support and fiscal 

managBment 



Notifi The ccmcept for this type of. chart was originally introduced by Provost Harry Porter, State University of New York 
Systfmii Offirr, Albany, 

Sources K. HA\%ieA(U Stale wide Planning in m^^^ (Washington. D.a, U.S. Oovcrnrnent PrlnUng Off ic 1974), 

p. 24, 
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F 

state 1 202 
Commissions and 
Their Relations with 
Other State Boards 



Section 1202 of ihc lulucation Amend- 
ments of 1972 to the Higher Education Act 
of 19()5 auihori'/ed states so desiring to 
designate a new or existing state agency as the 
recipient for that state's share of whatever 
runds mij^ht become available under Section 
1203 for the improvement of comprehensive 
postsecondary education planning. The law 
mandated that such agencies had to be 
''broadly and equitably representative'' of all 
units of public and private postsecondary 
echication, including vocational education and 
proprietary schools. 

It was anticipated that such agenciesj if 
established, would also quaHfy to receive 
funds under Title X of the same act^ relaung 
t(i planning for community college and 
occupational education. But Title X has never 
subsequently been funded, and the central 
purpose of the 1202 commissions has 
remained the improvement of comprehensive 
postsecondary education planning. Besides 
the authority to spend any funds forthcoming 
under Section 1203 or Title X, the law gave 
such agencies no additional powers. 

Concerns on the part of the Administra- 
tion about the funding of Title X^ plus 
opposition from some circles in higher 
education, delayed immediate implementa* 
tion of the 1202 provisions, but in 1974, 
when $1 million was made available under 
Section 1 203, 44 states accepted the Commis- 
sioner of Education's invitation to designate 



such a state commission. The first 'year's grant 
amounted only to $26,100 per state. With a 
second-year total grant retaining that amount 
for the smdier states and graduating up to 
$100,000 for the larger states, two more state 
commissions were designated, leaving only 
four states (Colorado, North Carolina, 
Tennessee and Wisconsin) without one. 

Among the many kinds of activities 
undertaken by the various 1202 cornmissions 
have been: assessment of planning efforts, 
development of cooperative relations and 
corn pre h en si ve planningj development or 
expansion of inventories and/or data bases, 
and studies of educational and financial 
needs, lo the best of our knowledgCj no one 
has yet attempted to assess how well these 
activities have been carried out although a 
projtict of the Education Commission of the 
States, currently underway, will attempt to 
do this. The activities of the various 1202 
commissions reflect two major factors: the 
extremely modest amount of federal funds 
available, and whether or not an existing state 
agency was designated the 1202 commission. 
If an existing agency was so designated, it is, 
of course, difficult to judge which of its majiy 
activities can be labelled *M202'* and which it 
woidd have undertaken in any case. 

Of the 46 states complying, 31 chose an 
existing or an augmented-existing agency, 
while 15 decided to designate a separate 
agency. The creation of new agencies 
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other sectors, 1 asserted that its existing 
board already met the criteria, and 2 chose 
not to establish such a commission at all. In 
contrast, 16 of 28 Siates with coordinating 
boards designated their existing agency, 7 
others augmented the existing boards 3 
decided to create a new 1202 commission, 
and 2 states chose to create none. 



Typv of 




Typ^ 


' of 1202 Commissioyi 




Totals 


stati' botifd 




Augmentt'd 


New 


None 


Coordinating 


16 


7 


3 


2 


2B 




I 


7 


9 


2 


19 


No hoaft! 






3 




5 


Totuls 


17 


14 


15 


4 
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Vimre l^-l analyzes the pattern of statewide boards resulting from the creation of the 15 now 1202 commisdons. 



Stemmed partly from the requirement of 
broad representation, which put a strain on 
existing consolidated governing boards, with 
their usually narrower membership base. 
Reflecting this fact, 9 of the 19 states with 
consolidated boards chose to establish new 
1202 commissions, 7 augmented their existing 
boards with additional representatives from 



Figure F L A Classification of Slates by Patu-rn of Statewide Boards and 1202 Commissions, 1975 



N'o statewide coordinating board 
(1202 only) 

Consolidated board 
(acting as 1202) 



2b. Consolidated board 
(with separate 1 202) 



3b, 
4a. 



CtHisoHdalcd boarii 
(with no 1202) 

Advisory coordinating board 
(acting as 1202) 



AcJvisory coordinjiting board 
(with separate 1202) 

Advisory coordinating board 
(with no 1202) 

Regulatory coordinating board 
(acting as 1202) 



Delaware 
Nebraska 

Hawaii (Liugmented) 
Idalio 



Aiuska 

Arizona 

Florida 

Georgia 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Maine 

North Carolina 



Arkansas (augmented) 
California 

Maryland (augmented) 
Michigan 

Alabama 



Connecticut 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Lx)ujsiana 

MaiSachusetts (au|mented) 
Missouri 

New Jersey (augmented) 



Vermont 

Montana (augmented) 
Nevada (augmented)^ 
North Dakota (augmented) 
Rhode Island (augmented) 
Utah (augmented) 
West Virginia (augmented)** 

Mlssisiippi 
South Dakota 



Wisconsin 

Minnesota 
New Hampshire 
Washington 
Wyoming 



New Mexico 
New York 
Ohio 

Oklahoma 
Oregon 

Pennsylvania (augmented) 
South Carolina (augmented) 
Virginia 
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4b» Regulaioiy coordinating board Kentucky Texas 

(with ieparatc 1202) 

4c. Reguiatory coordinating board Colorado Tennessee 

(with no 1202) 



^Legally spcakingt the 1202 commissions in Nevada and West V^irglnia are ieparaie bodies from the coPsolidated boards. But 
in fact, they are merely the existing boards with auiraented membership. 

Source: Educatirm CQmrnissjon of the States, The Changmg Map of PoslsecondaTy Education, (Denver, CoIo., I975)» Tabic 
2, 81; M. Berve, "Survey of the Structure of State CoordiTiating Governing Boards and Public Institutional and 
MuUi-campUS Governing Boards of PoiCs€COndar>' Education = as of January I, 197 Higher EducQtion in the States, 1975, 4 
(10); and Mi Hard, State Boards of Higher Education, ( Washington, D,Cj Educationa! Resources Information Center, 
forthcoming). 
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State Patterns of 

(1) Campus 

Governance of Senior 
Institutions, (2) State 
Coordination, and 
(3) Association of the 
Private Sector to 
Public Policy 





Column uTit': 








Governing board 


Column two: 


Column three: 




OF boards over 


Coordinating 


Melationship oj 




campus 


boards 


private sector 


States in pattern 


I 


A 


5 


Delaware 


1 


C 


3 


Michigan^ 
Washingion 


I 


D 


4 


Missouri 


1 


n 


5 


Kentucky^ 


— 11 


A 


5 


Nebraska 


II 


c 


3 


Caiifornia 
Minnesota 


11 


D 


4 


Connecticut^ 

niinoU 

Louisiana 


III 


A 


8 


New Vof ke 
Tennessee 

North CaJrolina^g 


111 


A 


5 


AriEonah 



Mississippih 
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Calumn nnt': 
Co V em ing h n a rd 
or hoard s over 
( atnpus 



III 
III 



Co turn n two: 
Contdinating 



II! 



in 



III 

IV 
IV 



n 

A 

c 



IV 
IV 



c 
I) 



Column thri'v: 
Rcktionship of 
private sector 



States in pattern 



4 

3 

5 
4 



HawaU 

Idaho 

MoJUana 

Nevada 

North Dakota 

Rhode Island 

Utahf 

West Virginia 

Alaska 

Georgia 

Maine* 

Houth Dakota 

New Hampshire 
Wyomingi 

Ortega n 

Vermont 

Arkansas^ 

Alabuiiia 

Colorado 
Indiana 

i%!agsacliusetis^ 
Ne%v Jersey^ 
Ne%v Mexico 
Ohio 

Oklahoma 
Pcoiisylvania^ 
South Carollna^^ 
TeKas 
Virginia 



hi'finittuus: 

I |pi(iividuLil hijjrd jjuvrriis tMf.h public sinitir 
insiitntion. 

II Iwn i)T fiinrr muttlt:;ifii pus boards govern all 

uinviTsjtivs iiiit! fur *sUt{*^ tolltM^'^^* (Nolr= ^omc- 
times thcsi' bnarfJ^ firivt- jurls^lkuion tivr-r %i>m<'. 
twu^yt'Liif iiiHtiiu liou^ as^WfiL) 

III AH srnior publiq hmikittisiis ^ovt'fnt^d by a sin^U' 
t'onsfjlidatcd hoiird, 

IV Misfd prittt'fn with iiwl iwlduiil boartls tor .fOTiii* m'ni{5r 
iiisiiiutftjtis aoii hiulUcam pus boar^is forothiMH. 

({■t>Iurnn tw<>) 

A No LCHmiinLttinn tyvvt thu- i'uXlw public sector {VM% 

<:ommishioris, as plaimhi^ ag^irscles* lire trtmted m 

f loliimn thrrr ), 
B Thtf con§t)IidaU!d him<\ thu governs the public 

st'Ctor also cciofdifiat^s it, 
c; Advisory cm»rdinatiti.(( i>03,f<l \hui jcives advice in 

both state gov^rrini<!nt ;*iid the institutions uf higher 

education, 



D RtHgiilatorv coordinating hoard that has authority in 
its own right over one or morf inipiirianl aspects of 
the eonduct of hlglie^ educationi such as the right to 
appfave or thsappnsvt- progrnrns or present a single 
consoiidaied hadgt l for public higher education. 

(Column three) 

1 No direct eontaeti with jjtaiewidc planning 
(excluUes specialivt-d agencies Huch as scholarship 
Conirnisiions). 

2 The conjiolidatecl goveming board that coordinates 
ail public institutions in the state also acts as the 
rhannej for private sector concern.^i hy acting with 
augmented membeiihip (eKCcpt hjaho) the 1202 
Cunimli^ion. 

3 Advisory coordhiating board nUo server as 1 202 
commUsioni and h the channel for private-sector 
eortcems. 

4 Rt'guiatory c-aordinatifig board serves as a major 
channel for private-sector concemsj and, except in 
Texai, where the 1202 commission is sepanite and in 
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C:t>lorada and Tennrsscts which have no 1202 
comEnissionS, the coordinating board also &ei%'i?s as 
the 1 202 comrnission, 
5 Slate 1202 commission acts as a major charim-l for 
voicing private»st'tUor toncenis* In this c^ttcgor^ the 
I'liVi comjnlmou is either scparati? frorri any other 
sEait wifie boards or is ihc only siiLiewidc bsiard* 

^(Column one) Michi.r^n is incliitl<*a in Cattigofy I 
bf-ciusv 13 of the 14 senior instituti tmi hiive ieparate 
^mrrTiin^ boards, Thu University of Michi^ni boards 
hfjwi'wf* ^cj-^'crns three campusrs of that sygtem. 

^(Cfilymn nnv) MissuuH \^ intjludcd in CMv^ory I bt'taiise 
8 (>r ihc y ^' liior insiituti<Mi*» have H*panit*; govtn^iriff bogrdsj, 
Tht Universiiy of bciard, huwi-ycr* governs four 

Lampu st's of that svsicm, 

' (Ciiliiinn t>nt:) VVhilc Kfiuuckv <Uns hawt; >suparatL' 
hiMnl'i Um s*'nifif institutions^ the UnUersUK of K<'ntucky 
linari! also ^ovt-rns I H twj>ycar college^;. 

^'^Clokiinn nm-} 'Ihr Univt'rsity of Conncctitui SyNltm 
btWii is ;i intilrii <irnpii^ hnard, bur it govrrns only oni: senior 
oiflpiis 3nd fivt: t%v(r-yt'ar Lumpust;^, 

^'(CoJijrnn ihrrr) Thr New Vurk Stati.: Board of Regents 
bv sr.H<: i^iw has authority ovt'r privatt? hi^hf-r edijuutUm 
wliiLh gnch fiif bcyontl the iiofiriiil rc.t|utiit*n7> iJtfi>i*(in»iliEi^ 
bnartj <ir 1202 Cornmission relationship. 

'{C:(»Iiimfi tme) Each gampu^* in ih^' inuhltal^ipus system 



also has an individual board ^vath. powers lirgely deU|ated 
from the tjtfntrul board, 

^(Column three) North Garoliria requires two ^iiaJifica' 
tions to fit this categoryj tU ft is no 1202 CommliMgrt and 
thc' gPNeniing board covlts only dl public senior iiisti iiitions. 
But this board has btTn given itaiuiory jurisdktiDn to 
qonsider privafp sector concerns. 

^(Column one) VVhHe no itOt^'w^de coardinatloft e^tits in 
these states* the single governing Ijoard for senior institutipfis 
does, of course, coordinate them, 

^(Column one) The Maine MaritSnie Ao^demy is governed 
by a separate individual board* 

j{Colurnn one) There is only oiie ^*nior mstiiutioji m the 
^tate. 

^(Colunin three) Board ii aupnentcU in menrttjc'-rsliiy to 
ser\ e as 1202 Commission. 

Sources: M. Serve, ''Survey of the Structure of StW 
Coordinating Governing Boards and Public institiitio^i^il and 
NlulU'CafifipUs Governing Boards of I'ostiecondary Education 
~ Lif Jrmuary 1, 1975/' Hixln'r Edi4cation m iPicf Stak\s 
197&, (i^i); J. X.. Zwsngle and W, %. Rogers, SiaU Jiimds 
Ht'spumihk for Higher Educatwn 1970 {Washington, IJrC: 
U.S. &vernmvnt Printing Office, 1972); U.S. Nadonal 
( li^u i ef f o r Ed u *ja iJ on S ta t J sti cs , IdigJi t r Eductjtiwi IPin ct v ty ^ 
/97^^^ 75 (Washinglon. DXl.t LLS. Govtrmment FnaiinR 
Ofnee, 1975), 
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H 

State Organizational 
Charts of Public 
Higher Education 



States 

t. Cilitbrnia 

2. Fbrida 

3. Illintois 

NmYork 

6. Noifth Carolina 

7. Ti* sas 

3* VVUconsin 

Code 

AppokU ^ m-ffm-t> 

Coordiniites - ^ ^ ^ 
Liaison - rXAAAAA 
Classi llcation of InstitutEans 

4 yr ^ ff ^ur-year colleges, universities, and separate professional schools- (e.g,, separate medical 
ox engineering schools). 

2 yr - Community co]kg<?s ancl other Its^-ihan-baccalaureate instUutions that offer programs 
either Icsiding to an a^saciate-s degree or whoUy or principally creclitable toward a bachelor's 
degree-. Vacationai^tcchnical insiitutioiis that offer only terminal occupational programs are not 
ipcJuded on the charts* 

I C)5i:f for the follevyiftg cliarti ire I Mitiericaii Aisodation of GammuAity iJ\dJw<itbr Colleges, 1976 Communityt 

fumou ^nJ 7^€i;km€0i Coiiftg^ GmcNo CWaihtrtgfoti, D.Ci 1976); Ben^e, "Sumy of tfie Btmctmt of State CQordlinatinf 
or GoyemJrag Boardi Fublic IritiEUtional; Multicinn^tts OpV€Tninf Boirdi of fpsti&canClary £ducation»as of January Ip 
19I5»'' M^ih0r MdmaNoH in ^l^f<*4 l^fS^ 4 1%Q}\ and J, Zwinfle and M» E, Ro^fi, Skit Boards Responsible for Highir 
EducQtU-f\ 070 (Waihirtgton, Xi.C*i U3. Gc^emrn^t Printing Offlce, i9?5). 

Wlief< wijrcei have differed m to the nutnberql iCjpafatr iprpftsibnal ichooli, we have r-ejlcJon data iupplied by Bervc* 
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Figure K-1, Calif OTnia 



iliCtOritt 




2 yr 

103 units 



^The commission is composed of US mrnbcrs^ 12 members represent the gcmrai publie; S mcmberi wpircs^nfe the i^fft 
public systems of higher cdueitiQfi, with each governing beard appointing 2 repreicntativcsi 2 mmmhms rm^^m the 
independent colleges and iiniv^rsitksf the femaining 3 members represent^ respectively s Galifornia Mviion*? QammH on 
Vocational Education and TechnicaJ TTiLnkg, the Council for Private Postsecondary Eiiacatisn, stidl SWr of 
^ Education* 

Ceft^miisioners reprfsentltif the pufTal public serve a six^year term ^nd are appointed as foUowii fo^iif by tlte mymm.&^n foiyr 
by^ the Senate Rules Commilteei aad four by the Speaker of the Aisembiy, Reprejentativei of the Mtpmdmi inimmm ni HM 
a ihree^year term and aie appolnEedi by \ht governor from a list or lists submitted by an iSiociatioft or aii0.ciaiict5ii iilcli 
institutions. All other membeM serweal the pleasure of their respective appointing authorities. 

Note^ The appointing processei. jriuserafed above for the University or Californm and the Califomja State Ummtnli)^ 
Colleges account for the m^joriiy opniemberi of these boatdi, but there ii also a minority on emcK beard serving 4m oBficle cr SJ 
studcni fepreientatlve chosen by the board* These ex officio members include four state officials, the cifcf t%nmWt QU(im of 
ih^ particular board* and, for the tJnivarslty of California, representatives of the alumni association. 
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Figure Florida 



Governor 



Etectofaie 





Stato Boird of 
Education 




Bd of Rigents 
State U Syitem 



4 yr 
9 units 



28 insti 
boards; 
2 yr units 



'^The Statt^ Board of Education is Cortipostd of thr governor and other ex officio members* all rlcctt'd to sUitewidc 

^'ihf^ govtTntjr\s app£jinfm« nts to ihc board of rc^gtnts musi be approved by three members of the group identified in 
f*itunot<' a and eonfifffit'd by ihe .senate^ 

^The board df/iegents is de faLlo the major Mmree of gnvernanee and coordination for four-year initilutions in Florida, but 
in certain tethnical respects it is subject to luper^ision by the State Board of Education* for which it acts as the division of 
universities. 



Code 

Elects - 



AppointH ^ 4M M n i l> 

Governs " ^ 

Coordinates = ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 



Liaison ^ A/V%AAA 
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Figure H*$* Illinois 



Electorate 




Iliinois 5d of 
Higher Education 



Bd Trustees 
U of IIHnQis 



1 




Bd Regents 
Regency U'l 



III Jr 

College 
□oird 



4 yr 
3 uniti 



4 yr 

2 umU 



4 yr 

3 units 




3i instl 
boards 




local 




ilectorate 



_4 

2yr 

4S units 



Notei The electing and ippointlng processes illustrated above account for the msjotity of membefs of each board, but there 
is also a minority on each bo^d serving eK officio or as student representa^ivei chosen by students. 
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Figure H»4. Michigan 




Governor 




11 initl 
boardi; 
4 yr uniti 



State Board of 
idycition 



Rtgents of 
U Michigan 



id Trustees 
Mich Slate U 



L 



4 yr 

3 units 



Bd Govirnors 
Wiyne Statt U 



4 yr 
1 unit 



Stiti id for 
Pubiic Community 
and Jr CoHagii 



4 yr 
1 unit 



2i initl 
boardi: 
2 yr units 



local 

eltctoratf 



^Tw^n^y-fiv-j of the institutions have boards elected by the local community college diitrlcts; four institutions are pari of 
thr I It Til public school system. (For one of theie, a separate community college board is elected.) 

Nmei The electing and appointing processci illustraied above aeount for the majority of members of each board, but the 
chief executive offierr of each board also serve? ex officio as a member. In f^ddition, the governor serves ex officio on the State 
Board of Education, 

Code 

Elects ^ ^ 
Appoints ^ - f 1 M III i l > 
Governs ® ^ 
CoordinaLes ^ ^ ^ _ ^ ^ 
Liaison ^ ruvVNAA 
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Figure H^5. New York 



Elect Of iti 




Legistiture 




Qovirnor 



Bd of Rfgants 
Uof itflteof NY 



I 



instt boards 
private rnstnl 



4 y*' 
30 units 



Bd TrusteiS 
Stite U ef NY 



2yr 

36 units 



1 



4 yr 

30 units 



2yr 
6 units 



Niw York City 
Electorate 




Mayor 
NY City 



Bd Higher id 
City of NY 



2yr 
8 uniti 



4 yf 
11 units 



30 instl 
boards: 
2 yr units 



^Governor appoints three of ten CUNV*^ board membtrSi 

^New York City mayM" appqlnii seven of ten CUNY board membefs. 

^Each board has ten embers: five appointed by the coufity lefislature, four appomted by the governor^ and one itudeni 
(nonvoting) member elected by the student body. 
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Figure H-6. North CiiroMna 



Eiectorate 




16 initl 
board SI 



4 yr untti 



^Governor appoints i i of 13 itate boird members with legislative confirmation; the other 2 are tK officio. 

^Govemoi appoints 4 of 12 board memberSs 4 are appointed by the local board of education^ and 4 are appointed by the 
county legislature, 

*^Eath boafd of trustees is composed of eight members clecEed by t^i^ board of governors, fqur members appointed by due 
gavemor, aiul the preiident of the student government of the institution* en officio. 

Code 

Elects « ^ 
Appoints - W f M ft t> 
Governs =^ 

Coordinates ^ ^ ^ 
Liaison - A/WNAAA 
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Figure Texas 



EifCtorati 



Governor 



State Boifd for 
Vocitional Ed 



Joint Committei 




Advisory Council 
for Voc Teeh Ed 



Bd RDgemi 
Larnaf U 




Bd Rigents 
U Houston 



Bd Rtginti 
i Tixas St 



47 Initl 
boards 



local 

alictorat^ 



2yr 

52 units 



Bd Regents 
Texas Tech 
U 



4 yr 




ayr 




4 yr 




4 yr 




4 yr 


2 units 




1 unit 




3 units 




2 units 




2 units 



'State Bo^d for Vo^lion&l Eduotion must review progr»ins relating to vocational, tcchnicalj and adult education and 
manpower training at the Junior colleges. 
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Figure H-8, Wisconsin 



ilfctoritg 




* Board members are appointed by a lo^al appointment committee headed in two cases by the county board chairman and, 
in the thifd case, by the ioca! school board president 

Notej The appointing processes illustrated above for the University of Wisconsin board and the Board of Vocational, 
Technical and Adult Education account for the majority of members of these boards, but two ex officio memberi also serve on 
each boards 

Code 
Elects - 

Appoints - HH4^ I H> 
Governs » -^-^^ 
Coordinates ^ ^ ^ 
Liaison - i%n/V\Ari 
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